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Ir was late in the afternoon before Christmas, 
as bright, frosty day, and Lucy Grafton, taking 
her usual brisk walk, was attracted by a little 
girl, who stood wistfully regarding some hot- 
house flowers in a florist’s window. The child 
was neatly, but poorly clad. Her hands were 
dasped, her lips half parted in admiration, her 
eyes riveted on a superb cloth-of gold rose. 

“ Was anything ever so beautiful ?”” Lucy heard 
her say, under her breath. 

“Would you like it, my dear?” asked Lucy; 
for though rich, beautiful, and flattered, pros- 
perity had not spoiled our heroine: she still 
had a heart. 

“Oh, so much!”’ replied the child, looking 
toind to the speaker, and finding assurance in 
the soft, kind eyes. ‘But, it was not of myself 
I was thinking,”’ she added, with a blush, “it was 
of my brother. He is hump-backed, you know, 
and sick in bed, and, oh! he loves flowers so.”’ 

The earnestness of the girl brought the mois- 
ture to Lucy's eyes. ‘Wait, my dear,’’ ske 
cried ; and going in, she bought the rose. ‘‘ Give 
that to your brother as a Christmas-gift,”’ she 
said; ‘‘and now tell me where you live; to- 
morrow I’ll come and see you; and perhaps,” 
with a smile, “1’ll bring more flowers.” 

“*Qh! thank you so much.”’ And then she tola 
Lucy where to come; and as our heroine, with a 
nod and another of her sweet smiles, passed on, the 
child looked after her as if she had seen an angel. 

Hugh Willoughby had been, unnoticed, a spec- 
tator of this scene. 

«*Who can she be ?’’ he said to himself, watch- 
ing the graceful figure going down the street. 
“T’ve been in Europe so long that I know no- 
body. But I’ll follow the child, and ask her 
where she and her brother lives. 
to help them.” 

He sincerely meant to help them, but im his 
secret heart there lurked a hupe that he might, 
Vou. LXVI.—27 
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sometime, meet this sweet almoner at the bed- 
side of the deformed boy. 

Meantime the girl hurried homeward, and 
bursting into the attic, where the poor invalid 
lay, held up her rose in exultation. 

‘*Oh, May !” cried her brother, feebly, ‘‘ where 
did you get it? Such a beauty. Do let me 
touch it.”’ 

“It is yours, all yours, Harry. And a beau- 
tiful lady gave it to me, and said she would come 
to see you, to-morrow.”’ And then she told the 
whole story, breathless with enthusiasm. 

Harry took the rose in his thin, wasted hands. 
*¢T thought it was only in heaven that such flowers 
could grow,”’ hesaid. ‘‘Oh! maybe the beautiful 
lady was one of God’s angels. They used to 
come or. earth, in the Bible times; and why not 
now? Perhaps He sent her to let me know how 
bright it was up there, with trees, and grass, and 
living waters, and no night, no pain, no hunger. 
Often, when my back hurts me, I wonder if God 
thinks it wicked, that I want to go to Him? I'll 
not be hump-backed in heaven—will I, mother ?”’ 

Christmas morning broke bright and beautiful. 
The church bells rang out their glad chimes. 
Happy people, in hundreds, went trooping up 
the street. But Harry, in his narrow attic, was 
racked with pain. A great change had come 
over his face: it had a pinched, gray look; and 
his sister glanced anxiously, first at it, and then 
at her mother. The poor little fellow asked to 
have tite rose, which had been put in a broken 
tumbler, with some water, placed beside him. 
“It is beginning to fade, but I don’t seem to 
suffer so much, when I can see it,” he said. And 
he murmured, as if to himself, ‘« We all do fade 
as the leaf.” 

Bie.mother was vainly struggling to keep back 
her tears, when there was a knock at the door, 
and Lucy appeared, bringing a whole handful of 
the loveliest hot-house flowers. 
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“Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful!” cried 
the little sufferer, stretching out his wan, wasted 
hands. ‘And you say they are all for me,” for 
Lucy, having first spoken to his mother, and then 
to his sister, had come up to his bedside. “I 
never saw anything, I never believed there could 
be anything as pretty as these white flowers: 
they are so pure they make me think of the 
angels, the angels in their shining robes.”’ 

“‘They are lilies, dear.’” She could hardly 
speak steadily. *‘I thought you Would like them.” 

He took them in his hands and smelt of their 
fragrance. ‘‘Oh! so much. I know now; angels 
always carried them. You are an angel, and 
God has sent you to bring me home to Him,’’ he 
said, looking up at her, earnestly. 

‘‘Oh! my child, my child,” cried the distracted 
mother, ‘don’t talk so. You can’t mean it. 
You will outlive us all.’’ Trying to keep down 
her fears. 

He smiled faintly, and put out his other hand. 
‘Kiss me, mother,’’ hesaid, faintly. ‘‘Don’tecry.”’ 

Just then the chimes of a neighboring church 
began to ring. The silver sounds rose and died, 
and died and rose again, till the whole air quiver- 
ed, as if with celestial music. 

“T hear them singing—the harps of gold,” 
his face glowed, his eyes were fixed above. 
**Oh ! the walls, the walls all shining——” 

His weak voice stopped. There was a sob. 
The flowers fell from his hand, The frail form 
sank back. 

“Oh! my God, he is dying,” shrieked the 
mother, clasping him, in wild despair, in her 
arms. ‘ Will no one run for a doctor ?”’ 

Lucy was turning to go, though she saw it was 
hopeless, and knew not where to seek for a phy- 
sician, when the door opened, and two strangers 
entered. One was Hugh Willoughby, who came 
forward, eagerly, saying, 

“T heard you ask for a doctor. 
here is one. 


My. friend 
I told you,” nodding to the little 


PAPO Day 
girl, ‘‘I was coming to see you, and we are just 
in time.”’ 

But his companion, who had already advanced 
to the bed, shook his head, as he gazed on the 
calm, still face. ‘‘ He is where no earthly phy- 
sician can avail him; but happier, happier, far,” 
he said, addressing the mother, tears in his Voice, 
‘than he was here, or any of us can be till we 
follow him. The Lord hath given,” for this 
great practitioner was a devout Christian, “and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.”’ 

As he spoke, the neighboring chimes, as if to 
confirm his words, rose in a triumphant burst, 
and then wore hushed. 

The meeting, at that bed of death, was not the 
last one between Hugh Willoughby and Lucy 
Grafton. They attended together the simple 
funeral, assisted afterward to advance the for- 
tunes of the bereaved mother, and joined in send- 
ing the sister to school. They met, too, at other 
similar scenes, and in time contracted a mutual 
affection, which ended in the happiest of mar 
riages. Theirs was that rare thing, ‘a union of 
true souls,”’ 

One day, years after, Lucy heard, for the 
first time, the true explanation of her husband’s 
visit to the dying cripple, which, up to that mo- 
ment, she had always thought a chance one. 

“TI went there hoping to meet you. I loved 
you from the first moment I saw you give the 
rose to little May,’’ he said, in concluding. “I 
thought of the holy words, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it uuto the least of one of these, ye did it 
unto Me.’”’ 

« But it was such a trifle,’’ whispered Lucy, 
brokenly, with her head on his shoulder, and 
the tears rising to her eyes, ‘sucha trifle.” 

-“The Kingdom of Heaven is made up of 
trifles,” was the low, reverent answer. “ It is 
not always a cup of cold water, my dear: a 





simple flower will do as well.” 
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BY ELLA WHEELER. 





TxovaeH you should come, and kneel low at my feet, 
And weep in blood and tears of agony, 
It would not bring one single pang to me, 

Nor stir my heart out of its quiet beat. 


There was a time, when any word you spoke, 

When but the sound of your melodious voice 

Would thrill me through, and make my heart rejoice : 
Your wish was law; but now the spell is broke. 


And though an angel, with a shining brow, 
Should come from Heaven, and speak to me, and say, 


“Go with this man, and be his own alway,” 
I would:refuse: I would not trust you now. 


Though you should pray me, writhing in white pain, 
For just one last caress, and I should know 
That you were draining out the dregs of woe, 

I would not let you hold my hand again. 


This is a woman’s love—a woman's pride. 
There is a stream that never can be crossed. 
It rollg between us: and the trust I lost, 

Has sunk forever in the rushing tide. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





I was just five years old, and Duck was six 
months older than I, and we loved each other 
devotedly. I have not the slightest idea that 
Romeo and Juliet, or any of the ill-behaved young 
people, whom romancers are so fond of writing 
about, came anywhere near us in the matter of 
devotion. 

We made no secret whatever of our intense 
affection, though I think we had not seriously 
contemplated a speedy marriage; but we were 

‘forced into it by the interference of our respec- 
tive relations; the race will always be troubling 
“the course of true love,’’ in one way or another! 

Duck had a sister Mary, and I had a sister 
Janet, and we were afraid of both of them; and 
no wonder, for they were giantesses! They were 
sostrong that they could lift us off the ground 
and shake us soundly, as we knew by frequent 
and unpleasant experience. Besides, they had 
lived such a length of time in the world—oh, 
ages and ages, for they were at least thirteen, and 
had been in long dresses ever since we could re- 
member—that we naturally felt a certain respect 
for their opinions. Then, too, they were invested 
with authority by the heads of the families, or 
pretended they were, which amounted to the 
same thing; and whenever we disobeyed, they 
threatened ‘‘to tell.’’ There is always some- 
thing awful in the vague! I grieve to say also 
that the giantess, Mary, was more than once 
guilty of slightly twisting the Scriptures, in order 
to impress us with the terrible fate, which was 
sure to befall children who did not obey their 
elder sisters. She related to us that very un- 
pleasant story of Elisha and the little ones, and 
the forty-two she-bears, only she transformed the 
bald prophet into a female of power, who was 
elder sister to the children, however much she 
may have resembled the bears in disposition. 

So it was the work of the giantesses that hur- 
ried us into matrimony. They caught me one 
day in the Blossom’s garden, giving Duck an in- 
nocent kiss, made us both prisoners, and decided 
to put us to instant death. We disliked the idea 
of dying very much (though we neyer doubted 
that they would hesitate to fulfill the threat,) as 
was natural enough, and the dismal necessity 
had overtaken us too at the most unfortunate 
time. It was big Mary Blossom's birth-day, and 

she was to have a garden party of giants and 








giantesses; but her mother, softened by Duck’s 
prayers, had declared that thesmall maid and my- 
self should receive invitations, else there should 
be no garden party whatever. So it is possible, 
that, even before we had commiited any crime 
which called for punishment, those two females 
were inclined to regard us with an evil eye, or at 
least to be unusually clear-sighted where our 
errors and short-comings were concerned. 

But we were to have a part in the festivities. 

Mrs. Blossom had decided that. Therefore, when 
big Janet went down early to the house of her 
friend, to consult about divers matters, before the 
arrival of the other guests, she was obliged (o take 
me with her. Very gorgeous I was, in little white 
breeches, and a sort of fanciful blouse, fastened 
by a red belt and a broad collar, with a.ruffie of 
huge dimensions. (Oh, those ruffles, they were 
always getting me into trouble! It was so de- 
licious to make my teeth meet in the crimped, 
stiff edges, and punishment was so certain to fol- 
low!) : 
Well, on the way, I stepped upon the tail of 
Janet’s new frock, and she rana pininto me. I 
said that my treading on her tail was accidental, 
and she said that running the pin in me was.ac- 
cidental; and I think we both equivocated—to 
put it mildly—but never mind! I may as well 
state, however, that I got the better of the giant- 
ess before the little difficulty was amicably ad- 
justed. I stood still in the village street, and 
yelled at the top of my voice. As there was no- 
thing the matter with my lungs, I was able to 
make music so loud, that Janet found herself 
obliged to descend from ker dignity as giantess, 
and coax me into quiet. 

I am happy to record, that, before I conde- 
scended to be appeased, I made her give me an 
apple and three sugar-plums, (which I knew, in 
advance, were secreted in her pocket,) and the 
promise of a china dog, that lived in her bed- 
room, which dog she never did give me, nor did 
I ever set eyes on his shiny coat and gracefully- 
drooped ears after that day. The giants were 
always a faithless race! She said the dog jumped 
out of the window, and ran away rather than be- 
come the property of such a little. monster as I 
was. I have no doubt I should have believed the 
story implicitgly. Somehow, the more marvelous 
a tale was, the more easily I credited it in those 
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days; but when Duck heard it related by Janet, 
and sworn to by Mary, (the latter adding that 
she saw him with her own eyes rush round the 
corner of the house,) Duck, with the natural 
quickness of her sex, declared that there was not 
a word of truth in the account—the dog was a 
china dog, and could not jump so far without 
being broken! Then we both flew into a rage, 
: and bit the giantesses. 

But I am wandering from the garden party, 
and the history of my first day of married life. 

After many prayers, the giantesses decided to 
remit the sentence of capital punishment, upon 
condition that we should be wedded on the spot. 
They were already wise in novels, those two, and 
had probably caught the idea that in the way of 
retribution, there is no comparison between death 
and marriage ! : 

The other giants and giantesses arrived, and I 
recollect distinctly that Janet and Mary were 
especially sweet to Ellen Hartmon, and imme- 
diately after exchanged a confidence, to the pur- 
port that Ellen’s festive gown was made out of an 
old silk of her mother’s, for all she pretended it 
had just come from New York. Then they were 
sweeter to her than ever, and very much enraged 
with me, because I, with a laudable spirit of in- 
quiry, asked the unfortunate Ellen if she did not 
know. she would go straight to hell if she told 
lies about her frock? Then she flew into a vio- 
lent passion, and vowed that the company was 
not good enough for her, and started home ; but, 
meeting the refreshment-trays, decided to post- 
pone her righteous wrath and contempt ; for there 
was ice-cream, and in those days that was not a 
delicacy to be rashly forfeited. 

When the guests assembled, Duck and I were 
fastened in the arbor, and the whole circle came 
about us, and entered with alacrity into the plan 
formed by our sisters. Duck and I quite forgot 
that the wedding was a punishment, and felt like 
a small king and queen in the midst of the gene- 
ral excitement. They draped the arbor with cur- 
tains, they formed a throne for us of gorgeous 
shawls, they put a long train on Duck, they de- 
corated me with scarfs and other vanities. I was 
troubled about the appropriateness of my attire, 
which looked more lise Duck’s than I could 
have wished, especially in the matter of artificial 
flowers; but big Mary said that when my father 
was married he wore a gold sun in the middle of 
his forehead. After that, I could not object to 
the blossoms. It was impossible to doubt the 
story, because she said she and Janet went to the 
wedding, and wore gold stars on their brows; 

and my father had ordered a set of glass window- 
blinds in England, which Queen Victoria st>le, so 


a 
bright and wonderful, that they ruined the eyes 
of whosoever looked at them. The fairy Mor. 
giuna’s house of burnished gold was the merest 
trifle in comparison. I thought a great deal 
about those marvelous window-blinds, and not 
many nights after, woke up, and talked about 
them in the middle of the night, and caused Milly 
Bump, the nurse, to think me ina brain-fever, so 
that she roused the whole house. I distinctly re- 
member the yellow-flannel bed-gown in which my 
old-maid cousin appeared. From fright, every- 
body went into a rage, after the fashion of hu- 
manity ; and because I did not need a doctor, 
Milly and I both got a rare scolding from the 
elders, my mother happening to be absent. When 
they were all gone, Milly and I cried together, 
and she gave me chocolate-drops to comfort me, 
and, perhaps, to put me in a state, by morning, 
which should show that she had had reason for 
her terror of the night. But I was proof against 
the chocolate-drops, and weak-minded Milly re- 
ceived a fresh lecture before breakfast, because, 
of course, I betrayed her to the first person I met 
on descending from the nursery. 

The lengthy preparations for the wedding were 
complete at last. I recollect that Allan Parrish 
performed the ceremony in pure Greek, and the 
ring was a large, brass ring taken out of one of 
the window-curtains, and being too large for the 
bride conveniently to wear on her finger, I was 
instructed to fasten it about her neck by a blue 
ribbon, which some giantess furnished from her 
personal decorations. Later, Duck spilled lemon- 
ade on the cerulean band, and this mishap was 
the cause of a fierce quarrel between big Mary 
and the girl to whom the adornment belonged, 
one Rachael Jackson, and as the giants took sides 
in the disturbance, it was weeks before anything 
approaching peace was brought about between 
the adverse factions. I should say that since 
the days of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, there 
had been no enmity so fierce and unscrupulous. 
Those were the days when people read Miss 
Edgeworth, and our Janet, with her head full of 
Belinda, finally proposed that a duel should be 
fought between her friend, Mary, and this Ra- 
chel, after the example of Lady Delacour and 
Mrs. Luthredge. But Duck and I spoiled the 
affair, at the last moment. We got frightened, 
and ran off in search of little Miss Wilcox, Ja- 
net’s governess, and she came out in haste into 
the orchard, back of our garden, where the com- 
batants had met, and there was a terrible scene. 
Big Mary decided to enter a convent at once, and 
our Janet was going to commit suicide. But 
they both postponed the execution of their 





schemes indefinitely, though I have forgotten 
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as 
now for what reason, perhaps because there was 
no convent near except one in a story of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s, and no dagger for Janet, (I recol- 
ject her insisting on a dagger,) only that which 
Juliet used in the picture in our big Shakspeare, 
which Duck and [ used to sit on whenever we 
played in the room where the book resided. 
There was a representation of a ghost in the vol- 
ume, which I was fond of frightening myseif by 
studying, and when I got so terrified that tears 
were imminent, Duck, who was a creature of 
wonderful resources, always proposed our sitting 
on the hook, so that the ghost could not get out, 
and her plan succeeded perfectly. 

So we were married, and the whole party left 
us, at last, to spend our honeymoon in the arbor. 
It is just possible that this was a convenient pre- 
text for getting rid of us for awhile ; and Duck 
was inclined to follow them; but I had taken 
the whole matter in a very serious spirit, and 
quite believed myself not only her husband, but 
the king of Tamaranda, which title the generous 
Allan had bestowed upon me, and the arbor was 
our kingdom. 

Before we had lived there long, we were a 
good deal annoyed by an invasion of red ants, 
who fiercely attacked our plate of cake and sugar- 
ed oranges; and, after we had subjugated them, 
we had to undertake a savage conflict with a 
hairy caterpillar, and then for a time peace en- 
sued. 

Then an immerse length of time passed,—a 
hundred years or so, I mean a whole hour; but 
if you cannot remember the old childish feeling 
in regard to time, however it was counted, I pity 
you! 

There is nothing new in the record of husbands 
and wives’ disagreements, any more than there is 
m the fact of their getting a little tired of each 
other’s constant society, so I suppose nobody 
will be surprised at hearing that Duck suddenly, 
and as I firmly believe, without just cause or 
provocation on my part, developed a captious, 
quarrelsome disposition, which no efforts could 
appease. I feel confident it was marriage, not 
she, that was to blame. We had played together 
often and often, day after day, without her ever 
manifesting any such tendency ; indeed, except 
on that occasion, I distinctly recollect her amia- 
ble and yielding enough to have caused the stern- 
est misogynist to prophesy that there were the 
makings of a Griselda in her. But on this day, 
just, when we had entered into our kingdom, she 
waxed first argumentative, then dictatorial, con- 
temptuous, and even violent. So I think mar- 
riage had a depressing effect upon her spirits. 
She could not bear the idea, probably, of being 


bound and tied fast, though maybe she could not 
have explained her feelings as eloquently. as cer- 
tain other wives of an older age, who are fond of 
airing their vocabularies and their wrongs in the 
public prints. 

But why search for causes, or attempt to be 
metaphysical? The horrible fact remained. Duck 
had wearied of our ‘‘ gilded estate,’’ and at last 
told me, in good round terms, that she wished I 
had stayed at home, for I was a little nuisance, 
and she didn’t like me a bit. 

I was a feeble-minded child; I think there can 
be no doubt of that. I could show fire enough, 
sometimes, but somehow injustice seemed to at- 
tack my feelings, rather than my temper. ‘‘o, 
now, when Duck pronounced those terrible words, 
I sat down in the midst of our household gods, 
and wept in bitterness of spirit. She was the 
kindest-hearted little creature imaginable, and 
would not have hurt a fly ordinarily; but now, 
possessed by her demon, and rebelling against 
the yoke of matrimony, she betrayed a callous 
disregard of my sufferings, which a wife, twenty 
years her senior, could hardly have surpassed. 

She sat on a little stool, and made a piano of 
the arbor-bench, and brilliantly she played there- 
on with all her ten fingers; and sang “ Little 
Bo-peep” at the top of her voice, now and then 
turning her head to see how I bore it ; and I bore 
it very ill, indeed. 

Then, into the midst of our troubled kingdom, 
with a great noise and outcry, rushed a boy, big 
enough to have eaten me like a gooseberry. This 
was Duck’s cousin, Henry Blossom, who was 
somewhere near eight. He had been away from 
home, for a week or so, and having just returned, 
came over to see his relative, though, as a rule, 
he and Duck were by no means friends. I dare 
say he smelt the cake and ice-cream the whole 
length of the street, he was such a greedy beast ! 
I could swear it was the hope of tasting these 
dainties, which brought him, though he pretend- 
ed that he had come to play with Duck. At 
another time, she would scarcely have noticed 
him, but now she hailed his arrival enthusiastic- 
ally ; and he showed her a watch-chain that had 


y been one among numerous presents he professed 


to have received during his absence. I sat in 
the corner, and listened to his discourse, too 
broken in spirit to resent Duck’s conduct. Mise- 
rable as I was, I could not heip wondering if he 
had been in fairy land, so wonderful seemed the 
place to which he had journeyed. Subsequent 
reflection inclined me think that he had only 
been as far as Rochester; but never mind that. 
Finally, he asked my queen what was the matter 








with Top, meaning me, though I have quite 
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forgoiten why, at home and abroad, this was the 
name by which I -vas usually addressed. He did 
not condescend to ask the question of me. He 
only gave me a contemptuous glance, and I think 
the humiliating words were, 

‘«* What’s Top snivelling about ?”’ 

“Oh, ’cause I don’t like him any more,” re- 
plied Duck, and with the sweet frankness which 
so many spouses display, she began to pour out 
the tale of her wrongs, and her weariness, and I 
recollect feeling very wicked as I listened. 

‘‘Oh, my gosh, I wouldn't be married to him! 
He’s only a baby!” cried Henry. 

Horror filled my soul. 

“‘Oh, you sworded a swear!” I exclaimed. 

‘* Well, so would you, if you was as big as me,”’ 
he retorted. ‘All the men swear; but you aint 
out of petticoats yet.’ 

I had thought my fanciful blouse a most per- 
fect garment; but now I felt humiliated and 
abased in wearingit. This big boy had traveled, 
and he pronounced it like a petticoat. Duck 
laughed aloud, in fiendish mockery. Suddenly, 
I grew as hot as if a fire had been lighted inside 
me. I couldn’t have cried any more, if I had 
been fifty instead of five. 

“You'd better go home,”’ said I. 
house, and I don’t wan’t you here.” 

The big boy looked astounded at my impu- 
dence. But Duck hastened metaphorically to 
jump upon me. 

‘It’s my house,” cried she, ‘‘and you’ve no 
business in it, and I wish you’d go home.”’ 

Then I learned what a bitter thing it is to live 
on your wife’s possessions! Young as she was, 
Duck had a truly feminine perception of the 
‘rights,’ which, bringing the property into a 
matrimonial alliance affords the women. I have 
lived long enough to hear more than one quarrel 
in regard to such matters; but I don’t recollect 
ever hearing any wife put the case more clearly 
and decisively than Duck did. 

I am inclined to think I must have exhausted 
my spirit of forgiveness on that day, for I am 
sure, from that time to this, I never have shown 
such capabilities in that line. 

I’went over to Duck, regardless of her cruel 
taunt, and whispered that if she would send the 
big boy away, I'd tellhera fairy-story. Usually, 
Duck would have almost gone without her dinner, 
to obtain the fulfillment of that promise on my 
part. The other children, we knew, could lie 
fast enough, but they couldn’t tell -fairy tales. 
But now she was inexorable. 

“What's he saying?” asked the big boy. 

Duck repeated my confid , unhesitatingly. 


“This is my 





“There’s no such thing as fairies,’ he de- 


nn 
clared. ‘‘ Don’t you mind him, Duck; it’s tom. 
foolery.”’ 

I have heard people deny all sorts of trnthg 
since that period; but I doubt if I was ever go 
much horrified as at this heresy. Milly Bump 
and I knew there were fairies, and as for Pusg 
in-Boots——- Oh, well! a boy who would bite 
his mother couldn’t be worse than the wretch 
who refused to believe in that history ! 

‘“*No more I don’t believe there are!’ cried 
Duck. ‘‘ But there’s witches, Hen, cause! heard 
black Sally tell our cook about one, that lived up 
on the road to Darien.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know about that,” returned her 
cousin. ‘‘ But there’s no fairies, and nobody but 
a baby would believe there was.” 

Now no human being will permit an article of 
his religion to be disputed without fighting for it, 
and never an ancient Greek had more profound 
faith in Apollo and Diana than I had in my fairies, 
The polemical discussion waxed hot and furious, 
mixed with personalities of the most aggravating 
description. 

“Your papa is going to lose all his money,” 
cried the big boy. “I heard’em say so; you 
won’t be anybody.” 

‘* He ain’t; he’s got a gold mine in the cellar,” 
I averred, unhesitatingly. ‘‘And Duck and I 
heard Aunt Flossy Blossom say your papa and 
mamma quarreled awfully.” 

«She never did!’’ cried Duck. ‘‘ He’s my re- 
lation, and you're tribe, and your pa’s tribe, and 
you’re all tribe———”’ 

‘‘And your sister paints her cheeks,’ added 
Henry. 

Iam sure I was not a courageous child, nor 
have I ever developed any considerable share of 
bravery since ; but in that moment wrath and des- 
peration supplied the place of that noble quality. 
I flew at Master Henry, tooth and nail, and, big 
as he was, my onslaught was so unexpected, that 
I tore his jacket, and should have pulled hig trou- 
sers off before he knew where he was, if my faith- 
less wife had not rushed to his rescue, and given 
me a box on the ear, which sent me sprawling. 
In his efforts to recover his equilibrium, (for I 
had knocked him over the bench,) Henry kicked 
out right and left, and accidentally hit Duck. 
She blindly caught at his hair, in sudden retalia- 
tion, and the next thing any of us knew, we were 
all sitting on the ground; and for my own part, 
I felt sick and giddy ; and I fancy the others did, 
too, for we had all three gone down with an awful 
thud. 

. Events follow in rapid succession, when the 
great crises of life arrive. In a few moments 





after, Duck and I were divorced. The matter 
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jaw 
gild not have been managed more speedily in 

Indiana. Duck threw the curtain ring at me, and 

gid she was going to have Henry for her husband, 

yd followed him out of the arbor, for he had no 
pind to try another battle, big as he was, and had 

begun to retreat. I sat on the ground, like a 

gall Marius, and saw them go; and a Wespair 

black and poignant welled up in my broken 
heart, that there was no room for anger. 

Another eternity elapsed, at least a quarter of 
gm hour, before I was capable of any kind of 
thought or action. I wish, for the sake of pride 
and dignity, that I could record the fact of my 
having gone straight home, without so much as 
esting a glance behind me, or, at least, that I had 
made a martyr of the big boy, under a shower of 
the pebbles, which lay along the garden-path. 
But, from the first man down, my wretched. sex 
has been given to sacrificing honor, and pride, 
and all that sort of thing, to false feminines—and 
I proved no exception to the rule. 

I went. in pursuit of the fugitives, not to up- 
braid or assault, only to try and persuade my 
wife to come back to me. I behaved as foolishly 
as did Phaltiel, the son of Laish, when he fol- 
lowed behind Michal to Bahurim, ‘ weeping all 
the way.” 

The purloiner of my household treasure imi- 
tated Abner, for he bade me cease from following 
them ; but I didn’t; and Duck was deaf to all my 
entreaties and proffers, though I promised to give 
her even my pair of sugar doves, with a pink 
ribbon round their necks, and my beautiful Mal- 
tese cat, which was the envy of the whole neigh- 
borhood, big and little. 

Human nature is so changeable, however, that 
no one will be astonished to hear, that before 
very long we were all playing amicably enough. 
Henry yielded to the attraction of the apple and 
sugar-plums I had extracted frum the giantess. 
But I had little heart in the matter. Duck was 

not kind to me, and still at intervals more than 
hinted a wish for me to go home. She would 
touch neither the fruit nor the sweets, and again 
declared that ‘‘I was tribe,” and those belonging 
to me no better. 

The boy Henry was of an adventurous spirit, 
and beguiled us away down through the grove 
to the bank of a little river, a deep, rapid stream, 
where Duck and I were forbidden to go; indeed, 
a place we were somewhat afraid of, for not far 
below was a great dam, over which the waters 
rushed with an appalling tumult, much louder in 
our ears then than Niagara would be to-day. 

And then Duck got into a fierce quarrel with 
her cousin. I have always believed that her 
faithlessness to me lay heavy on her soul, and 


that she blamed him as the cause, oblivious of the 
fact, that, when he appeared upon the scene, she 
was already estranged, and only waiting an op- 
portunity to break her bonds. 

But they quarreled fiercely, and Duck pulled 
his hair, and broke his new watch-chain. 

‘* Now, my pa’ll have you hung!” yeHed Henry, 
and no five-year old one ever blubbered more 
loudly. 

«Oh, I didn’t mean to,”’ sobbed Duck. ‘ Any- 
way, I guess we can mend it. Nobody would 
ever notice, if I tied it together.” 

But that proposal filled the big boy with fresh 
rage, and he poured out such dreadful denuncia- 
tions, and threatened her with so many awful pun- 
ishments from his father, from the law, and from 
every other imaginable source, that Duck's spirit 
quailed, and her ordinary courage utterly de- 
serted her. I suppose some wild idea of running 
off to hide from justice seized her. With what 
the novels call a ‘‘ despairing wail,” she dashed 
away through the wood, which spread back from 
the bank of the stream, and I was too much im- 
pressed by the solemnity of her decision even to 
expostulate, if there had been time. I had a 
rapid vision of her becoming a sort of female 
Robinson Crusoe, on a desert island, which she 
would find somewhere in the depths of the forest ; 
but when I recalled the troubles of our brief mar- 
ried life, I had no wish to share its seclusion with 
her. 

When Henry had sufficiently bewailed the ruin 
of his chain, we decided to go in pursuit of her. 
It was not long before we got upon ground that 
was new to both of us. We thought we must 
have run a great many leagues. I remember 
Henry used that very word, which, to ovr minds, 
implied a horrible sense of distance. 

But no Duck was to be found! Then my im- 
agination conceived an idea that was full of misery 
to us both. Duck had undoubtedly been over- 
taken and eaten by a lion. We moaned loudly, 
as this conviciion fastened itself upon our minds, 
but on we ran. 

Presently, we were down by the river again, 
though we had believed ourselves going exactly 
in the opposite direction. But there was the 
river, or an unknown one, for the place looked 
quite strange to us both. 

Back from the bank rose a steep cliff, a small 
matter of a hill, no doubt; but it loomed an in- 
accessible mountain to our tired eyes. I can see 
the whole scene at this moment, just as one re- 
calls some painful dream ! 

* It seemed very dark. We thought it must de 
night. For the first time in my experience of his 





character, Master Henry suddenly developed an 
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imaginative tendency in his turn. He declared 
that we must have reached that country, where 
it stayed night for six months at a stretch. At 
all events, we were lost, and poor Duck had been 
eaten by alion. Then we heard a roaring, the 
voice of the waterfall brought by the wind, but 
we did not think it was that. 

I recollected a dragon, who lived in one of 
Milly Bump’s stories, a real, true dragon, who 
spit fire every time he opened his mouth. I in- 
troduced this formidable creature to Henry, in 
frenzied language, and his terror! surpassed my 
own, in spite of the courage about which he 
boasted so much on ordinary occasions. We were 
confident that the noise we heard was the dragon 
warning us of his approach. Milly had long before 
assured me, that, if I was naughty, I should in- 
evitably become his prey. He could scent bad 
boys at no end of distance. He had seven legs, 
and six pairs of wings. There was no adjunct 
a dragon could possess, wanting in Milly’s de- 
scription, though I think I gave him an extra leg 
in my fright. Certainly, we could not hope to 
escape, even if we had been able to run any fur- 
ther, but we were past taking a single siep. 

Then Henry, as a last resource, proposed that 
we should have a prayer-meeting; but in his 
terror could think of nothing to repeat except the 
opening lines of Old Mother Hubbard; and this 
alarmed him worse than ever. 

Suddenly, we heard a shriek, and looked up at 
the rock, above our heads. Duck appeared upon 
the edge of the cliff, and after her ran a black and 
white monster (it was discovered later to be a 
stray, half-starved cat.) We saw the hapless 
child standing on the brink of the bluff. She 
caught sight of us, and screamed more loudly 
still, and we screamed, and went quite mad. 

Then I remember seeing her fall. Oh, whatan 
awful height it seemed! Down she went—down 





down! Then her clothes caught in some thorn 
bushes; her little hands clutched wildly about; 
her beautiful yellow hair streamed out in the 
wind, 

Round the foot of the cliff came the giants and 
giantesses, roused by the tumult we made. Allan 
Parrish climbed the cliff, which to us had looked 
so inaccessible, and brought poor Duck down, 
more dead than alive. 

Then we were all in the Blossom house, though 
I have no idea how we ever got there. The 
elders were in a great state of excitement, and 
old Dr. Butler was sent for. But it was soon 
discovered that Duck had suffered no materia} 
injuries, beyond a torn dress and scratched legs, 
though for a time she was quite sick and faint, 
So Mrs. Blossom began to cry a little, as wag 
natural enough, though I ean recollect how white 
and calm she was, when they carried my poor 
Duck in. 

Then, without any warning, Mrs. Flossy Blos- 
som, Duck’s aunt, (I don’t know how or when 
she came on the scene,) proceeded to make her- 
self chief performer, for a few moments. She 
flew at my big sister Janet, and shook her soundly, 
After that, she treated the giantess Mary in the 
same fashion, and boxed her ears into Me bar- 
gain. Then she took a pinch of snuff, and looked 
very virtuous and self-satisfied. In those ancient 
days, people did not believe much in the doctrine 
of moral suasion, where children were concerned, 

Soon Duck and I embraced one another heartily, 
and vowed never to be naughty again; and Mrs, 
Blossom cried and laughed both at once. 

Masier Henry was sent home in disgrace. But 
I stayed to supper with my little wife, and they 
gave us cream and maple sugar on our bread; 
and I told Duck a new fairy story, which she de- 
clared beautiful, and we were very happy once 
more. 





A DREAM THAT IS DREAMED. 





BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 





“Now put the dream of love and trust,” 
You said, “ for aye, away, 

There is for it, low in the dust, 
No resurrection day !” 


The dream is dreamed.” 
It to us both has been, 

We would not love’s fond words repeat, 
Or dream it o’er again. 


Tt is enough to ease my wo, 
To know it once was mine; 

It is enough for me to know, 
T once knelt at its shrine, 


However sweet 





Had we so journeyed to the end, 
Had it been best, I say, 

I only know—no less your friend 
Tam, beloved, to day. 


I know not if we two shall meet 
This side the brighter shore ; 

I know not, dear friend, if your feet 
Shall come to me onve more ; 


But for the sake of the dead past, 
And what you’ve been to me, 

T'll hold of all my treasures, fast 
To your dear memory. 
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CINDERELLA. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


MODERN RUTH,” ETC., ETC. 





Nettie Nugent sat listlessly by the fire-place, 
in what had once been the stately dining-room of 
the old Maryland Mansion, where her ancestors 
had lived. Her hands were clasped on her knees, 
and she was building castles in the air. Nellie’s 
only fortune was her beauty and virtue, and this 
tumble-down old house. She lived with an aunt, 
who made a household drudge of her, in spite 
of its being Nellie’s own roof: it was ‘Nellie’ 
here, and ‘‘ Nellie’’ there, all day long. 

There was a dance at a neighbor’s, that night, 
and all the young people had been asked; but 
Nellie had not been allowed to go. ‘ Pretty do- 
ings, indeed,”’ said her Cousin Jane, “ your pro- 
per place is at home, scouring pots and kettles.” 

So Nellie, after a hearty cry, up in her bare 
garret, had given up the dancing, and with more 
amiability than most of us would have shown, 
had even assisted her cousin to dress. But this 
had not conciliated Jane in the least. ‘ You 
think it won’t matter, I suppose,” she said, ill- 
naturedly. ‘‘ You believe you’re such a beauty 
that a Prince will come along, some day, and 
marry you. I wish you joy of him,” snappishly, 
“Miss Cinderella!’’ Cinderella was what Jane 

mockingly called Nellie, whenever she wished to 
be especially spiteful ; for Nellie had a way of sit- 
ting abstractedly, like Cinderella, in the fairy- 
tale, and indulging in day-dreams. 

She was indulging in a day-dream now. It isa 
great blessing, after all, this being able to build 
castles in the air: it gilds, with a sunshine all 
its own, the dreary wastes of life. Nellie, for 
the moment, as she leaned back, forgot her coarse 
surroundings, and lived in a fairy-land of possi- 
bilities to come. ‘It can’t be always like it is 
now,” she thought. “If it wasn’t for the Sun- 
day School, I never would see anybody ; and but 
for Miss Sibyl,’’ Miss Sibyl Grosvenor, was her 
teacher, ‘I'd get out of heart, sometimes.” 

Nellie’s reverie was cut short by a loud knock 
at the door. ‘‘A note from Miss Sibyl,’’ said 
Col. Grosvenor’s footman. The note was an in- 
vitation to a little evening party. ‘I have asked 
all my grown-up scholars,” Miss Sibyl said, 
‘and a few others; but it is you that I particu- 
larly wish to come, for you know, dear Nellie, 
how much I love you.” 

Here was comfort for Nellie’s disappointment ! 











But her heart sank when she thought of her 
aunt. ‘Aunt will never, never let me go,” said 
the poor orphan, despondingly. 

But for once her aunt was propitious. The 
truth was the Grosvenors were not people to be 
denied. They were the great persons of the 
neighborhood, enormously rich, accustomed to 
going to Europe, looked up to by everybody. 
“The child will have to go,’’ said the aunt, 
apologetically, to Jane, ‘‘ but what Miss Sibyl 
sees in her, I can’t tell.” Jane could have 
struck Nellie, she was so angry. She had never 
been asked to the Grosvenors, herself. ‘* What 
business has the chit there?” she said. ‘It’s 
positively and absolutely ridiculous.” 

The next day, when this decision was announc- 
ed, for Nellie’s aunt could not help torturing the 
poor child, by pretending to take a night to think 
of it, Nellie flew up stairs to an old trunk, in 
which the wedding dresses of her mother and 
grandmother, her only inheritance, were packed 
away. She was skillful with her needle, and had 
a natural taste in dress; so, in a few days, she 
had made for herself quite a pretty costume: an 
old India muslin worn over a blue brocaded silk 
petticoat, that had been her grandmother's. For 
shoes, she had a pair of blue satin slippers, 
high-heeled, that were in fashion again, by good 
luck, after more than sixty years. 

When the Grosvenor carriage, which had been 
thoughtfully sent for her, drew up before the 
lighted mansion, Nellie was in such a flutter that 
she hardly knew how she got into the rooms. 
She had a vague sense of being kissed by Miss 
Sibyl, and welcomed by stately Mrs. Grosvenor ; 
and then she heard Miss Sibyl say, 

‘“‘Let me introduce you to two of my most par- 
ticular friends. Mr. Effingham, Miss Nugent. 
Mr. Arundel, Miss Nugent. Now, gentlemen, 
do your devoirs, like true knights.” 

It was all like a bit out of a story-book. The 
two young gentlemen danced with her in turn, 
explaining to her the figures, when she artlessly 
confessed her ignorance, After that they saw 
that she had other partners; but they were con- 
tinually coming back to dance with her them- 
selves. Mr. Effingham was the more assiduous. 
But somehow the chivalrous, deferential manner 
of Mr. Arundel impressed Nellie the most. Sud- 
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denly, while dancing with the latter, her ankle 
turned, and she would have fallen, if he had not 
caught her. She was supported to a seat, and 
Miss Sibyl flew to her side. 

“Tt is a sprain, I fear,’’ said Nellie, as her 
friend knelt, and took off one of the shoes. ‘Oh,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ how it hurts, when you touch it.”’ 

‘* We will have you to bed, this instant, then,” 
said Miss Sibyl, ‘‘and the poor, dear, little foot 
bathed and bandaged.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor had, by this time, come up. 
‘‘Tam so sorry for your pain, dear child,” she 
said, courteously ; ‘‘ but glad for our sake, since it 
' will give us the pleasure of your society till you 

recover. James,’’ and she called a venerable 
white-haired butler, “‘carry Miss Nugent, care- 
fully, up to the blue, spare room.” ; 

Nellie, in spite of her suffering, felt a wild 
thrill of joy. To be a favored guest in such a 
household was beyond her wildest dreams. Then, 
too, there was a look in Mr. Arundel’s eyes, as 
she was borne away, partly concern, partly ten- 
derness, that set her heart strangely beating. 

The next day Miss Sibyl came into Nellie’s 
room, with annoyance on her face. ‘‘ My dear,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ your pretty shoeis lost. I have looked 
for it everywhere: I’m afraid one of the servants 
has stolen it. I am so sorry.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Nellie, speaking more 
cheerfully than she felt. ‘They were only valu- 
able because they belonged to grandma; and I 
have one left still, you know.” 

‘You have the dearest, sweetest temper in the 
world,”’ said Miss Sibyl, kissing her. ‘‘ That re- 
minds me that pa says he has often heard his 
father speak of your grandfather, Gen. Nugent, 
under whom my grandfather served in the Re- 
volution. Isn’t it a dainty little affair ?”’ she said, 
holding up the remaining shoe. ‘“‘Why, my 
dear, you are a veritable Cinderella.” 

Nellie blushed with pleasure. She had often 
been called Cinderella derisively before, but never 
in earnest. 

On the second day, Nellie was able to appear 
in the drawing-room, lying on a couch. She 
‘looked lovely, in a white morning-dress, trimmed 
with blue, which Miss Sibyl had insisted on lend- 
ingher. ‘ With hersweet expression, and golden 
hair,’’ said Miss Sibyl to her mother, enthusias- 
tically ; ‘‘ she reminds me of one of Fra Angelica’s 
angels. How different she is from her aunt and 
cousin, They are earthenware, and she is por- 
celain. But then they have none of the Nugent 
blood.”” For Sibyl was an aristocrat at heart. 

Life at the Grosvenor’s was a revelation to 
Nellie: it was so cultured and refined; so differ- 
ent from anything she had ever seen. But she 
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had often dreamed, in her day-dreams, of such g 


household. There were no loud voices in con. 
versation. No one ever contradicted another, No 
one interrupted. No one talked of himself o 
herself. The meals were served noiselessly, by 
attentive men-servants, who seemed to anticipate 
one’s every want. Flowers, and engravings, and 
books, and pictures, and bronzes, were all about; 
and even one or two pieces of choice statuary, ful}. 
sized,in marble. The whole atmosphere breathed 
of beauty and repose. 

Mr. Effingham and Mr. Arundel, both of whom 
were staying at Col. Grosvenor’s, hovered about 
Nellie’s couch most of the time. Sibyl was there, 
too, and the gentlemen often read, while the 
ladies sewed or netted. It was difficult to tell 
which was the most attentive, Mr. Effingham, or 
his friend. Perhaps, on the whole, it was the 
former. But it was of the latter that Nellie began, 
insensibly, to think, more frequently, than she 
should. His eyes looked, so often, a language, 
that thrilled the poor child’s heart; he was s9 
deferential, so tender; altogether, Nellie, littl 
suspecting it, began to be in love. Recollect, she 
had no mother to warn her. 

In those few weeks she lived in a dream of 
perfect happiness. It was Miss Sibyl’s maid, 
who first revealed to Nellie the true state of 
her heart. Nellie was now able to walk, and 
the day had been fixed for herreturn home. On 
the same day, the whole party was to break up, 
for the Grosvenors were to go to the White Sul- 
phur Springs, and the two young gentlemen had 
promised to accompany them. Miss Sibyl’s maid 
was combing out Nellie’s hair. 

‘I s’pose, by the time we comes back,” said 
the maid, ‘‘there’]l be a wedding. I hab my eyes 
open as well as white folks.’ Nellie colored. 
She thought the speaker meant Arundel and 
herself. But she was soon undeceived. A fine 
match, too; both mighty rich, though Mr. Ar 
undel is the richest: and such a plantation he 
owns onthe James River! An old family, too, 
You doesn’t hab to go round asking who dey is.” 

Nellie grew dizzy. She thought she was about 
to faint. The maid went on, 

“I gib Miss Sibyl, my good wishes to-day; 
and she blushed as red as a rose; just like one of 
us, you know.” 

Nellie could hear no more. She gave a little 
shriek, as ifthe girl had hurt her, and then dismis- 
sed her, saying she would finish her toilet herself. 

Left alone, she was a prey to the most violent 
self-reproach, She realized it all now. Whats 
silly fool she had been! Others could see plainly 


whom it was that Mr. Arundel loved: she had 
Miss 


allowed her own vanity to mislead her. 
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ee 
fiby! had been congratulated, and had not de- 


sed it, but had blushed with pleasure. She 
drew herself on her bed, and burst into tears. 

When the servant knocked at her door, as was 
the custom, to announce dinner, she was still 
weeping. But she smoothed her hair, bathed her 
yes, shook out her skirts, and went down; and 
yo one of those there, hearing her gay laugh, 
gd listening to her light sallies, knew that her 
heart was breaking. 

‘After tea, she was to gohome, The Grosvenor 
arriage came around, and both the gentlemen, 
gwell as Miss Sibyl, insisted on accompanying 
her. The conversation, of course, was general. 
(nce or twice, as she looked shyly up, Nellie saw 
Mr Arundel eagerly watching her. Could it be 
that Sibyl’s maid was mistaken? No, no! For if 
heloved me, thought Nellie, he would have found 
some opportunity to speak out. It was all true, 
ofwhich she had read so much—men did trifle 
vith innocent girls’ hearts. 

Sibyl kissed her, again and again, at parting. 
She had come to love Nellie as asister. ‘I shail 
oly be gone a month,” she said, ‘and when I 
return, I shall count on having you with me all 
thetime.’’ But Nellie shook her head. ‘Oh! we 
shall see about it,”’ replied Sibyl, gayly. ‘‘Shan’t 
we, Arundel ?”’ and she looked smilingly at him. 

This was the last and most stinging blow. Yes! 
it was really true, for Sibyl would not have ap- 
pealed to Mr. Arundel, in that way, unless he 
was going to be part and parcel of her life. Nellie 
hardly knew whom she shook hands with, or 
whether she shook hands with either of the gentle- 
men. She thought, afterward, that, perhaps, 
she had been rude to them. When the carriage 
drove off, and she stood there alone, the sky sud- 
denly became dark, and a blinding mist rushed’ 
over her eyes. 

She was roused by the satirical tones of Jane. 

“Oh! we're here, at last, are we?’’ said the 
high, shrill, nasal voice. ‘‘The coach-and-four 
has disappeared, and Cinderella has come back to 
her pots and kettles. I wish you joy, Miss, of 
the change.”’ And she dropped a mock curtsy. 

What a month it was that followed! It was 
August, and piteously hot. There had been no 
rain for weeks, and everything was parched up. 
Nellie went about her work, listlessly, with aching 

head often, as well as aching heart. 

One day, Jane came in with a newspaper, that 
pretended to give fashionable gossip. 

‘‘See here,’”’ she said, ‘I know you’ve been 
fool enough to think Mr. Arundel cared for you, 
and I’d have told you how ridiculous the idea 
was, if it would have done any good. But now 


liciously, ‘‘and then give you the paper to keep. 
‘ On dit, at the White Sulphur, the engagement is 
announced of Miss Sibyl Grosvenor to Mr. For- 
tescue Arundle, both well known in fashionable 
circles, and the latter the great parti of the sea- 
son. The marriage is to come off on the first of 
October.’ There, Miss Cinderella,” spitefully, 
‘* you'll not believe in the Prince after this, I 


guess.’ 
Poor Nellie! Poor little disenchanted Cinder- 
ella! For the glamour now, at last, fell wholly 


from her eyes. Holding this indisputable evi- 
dence in her hands, she realized that she had 
been secretlyhoping against hope, all along. Oh! 
if she could only die. 

That night, until the gray morning began to 
dawn, Nellie lay with her face buried in her pil- 
low, fighting down her trouble. She was proud, 
and after the first hour or two, her pride came 
to her aid. ‘‘ He shall never, never suspect it,” 
cried Nellie, clenching her hands, till the nails 
cut into the flesh. ‘No, nor she either. I will 
smile, and congratulate. I'll be her bridemaid, 
even, if she asks me.’’ And at this climax, she 
broke down again, in an agony of sobs, that shook 
the frail bed. 

She rose wearied, and with a headache. She 
went through her household duties listlessly, and 
was glad to escape, when the work of the day 
was over, to a rude, rustic arbor, which she 
had herself made, at the bottom of the garden. 
She sat there, her hands clasped across her lap, 
in her favorite attitude, looking vacantly across 
to the distant hills, over which the cold, gray 
evening was stealing. The summer had broken 
within a day or two, and autumn was now fairly 
setting in. The sky was bleak; clouds were 
rising; the brown grape-leaves overhead rattled 
in the wind. Nellie shivered. Winter was com- 
ing. In her heart it was already winter. 

Suddenly, a quick, eager step was heard, a 
step she thought she knew, a step that made her 
bosom flutter wildly under its modest, white cover- 
ing. She started to her feet. 

It was Arundel. His look was so glad, so like 
that of the old times, that, for a moment, Nellie 
forgot everything but the joy of his presence, 
and half took a step forward to meet him. 

He grasped her litile hand between both of his. 

“Darling, darling!” he cried. 

But at these words, so exultant, so eager, she 
remembered all. The hot blood surged over her 
face. What! Sibyl’s lover, and dare to address 
her, with that word, and those tones! 

She drew back, haughtily. 

‘* Sir!” she said, and looked as if she would’ 





read this. Or I'll read it to you,” she said, ma- 





annihilate him. 
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Arundel staggered, as if he had been struck. 






























could be seen. All at once, however, he cried, 

‘Ah! Iknow. You have seen that lying pa- 
per? You believe the absurd story? You think 
me ascoundrel? I am not engaged to Sibyl: it 
is Effingham: I never loved her: I never loved 
anybody but you; and I have loved you from 
the first moment I saw you.” All this hurriedly. 

‘*Bnt, but,’ stammered Nellie, overpowered 
with his rush of words, looking down, and pluck- 
ing at her gown, trembling all over, eager to be- 
lieve him, yet remembering the girl’s story. 
‘¢ Miss Sibyl’s maid said FS 

‘‘T heard of that, too. It came out, the even- 
ing before I left. She mentioned no names, the 
gossipping wretch, when she congratulated her 
mistress ; and Sibyl thought she was of course 
alluding to Effingham, while the girl had me in 
hermind. Her having told this is what has brought 
me here; for you treated me so coldly, the night 
I left, that I was afraid to come before.” 

Nellie looked up suddenly. What was it, re- 
proach or tenderness, that, shining in her eyes, 
made Arundel exclaim, rapturously ? 

‘Yes, I loved you from that first evening. No 
one has ever seemed to me so beautiful, so good. 
Oh! Miss Nugent—Nellie, give me a little hope. 
See, I will prove how long, how dearly I loved 
you. Do you remember a shoe, a dear, little 
shoe, that you wore, on that first night?” 

‘‘Oh! you wicked, wicked man,” cried Nellie, 
a sudden light breaking on her. ‘ It wasn’t lost, 
after all. You stole it! Give it to me, at once, 
sir, if you ever expect to be forgiven.” 

Nellie had no idea that the shoe was lying 
next to Arundel’s heart. She made her demand, 
on the impulse of the moment, to escape from 
the embarrassment of his eager avowal. 

To her confusion, Arundel put his hand into 
the breast of his waistcoat, and produced the 
identical slipper. 

Nellie reached forth her hand for it, trying to 
brave the situation out; but blushing furiously. 
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I’ve learnt that life depends on tittle things 
That turn our fate and change the course we go; 
From smallest things our joys or sorrows flow, 
And make us beggars poor, or crown us kings. 
The little wasp and asp have sharpest stings, 
And from such foes we often sudden know, 
The little things of life will haunt us so, 


Even through his bronzed face the deathly pallor 3 


“‘T have carried 
this dear little souvenier so long; I have so cher- 
ished it, because once worn by you; that,I have 
acquired, I think, a sort of possessory right to it; 
> and I cannot part from it without conditions.’ 


; ‘“Not yet,’ said Arundel. 

{ 

; 

Nellie was now blushing redder than ever. 


‘‘ What conditions?’’ she stammered, patting the 
; ground, nervously, with her tiny foot, and look- 
ing down at it. 
The sight seemed to inspire Arundel. He also 
{ looked down at the pretty foot. 
“The first condition,’’ he said, gathering bold- 
ness, as he saw her embarrassment, ‘is that I 
try the slipper on’’— Nellie jerked her foot in— 
‘‘or else I shall never be able, you see,”’ jesuiti- 
2 cally, ‘‘to tell if you are the right owner.” He 
knelt, as he spoke, shoe in hand. 

‘May 1?” he said, in a low whisper, looking 
up, after a moment’s waiting. 

She hesitated for an instant longer, and then 
suddenly put out her foot, blushing to the very 
tips of her small, shell-like ears. 

Reverently, as if serving a princess, he took off 
her other slipper, and tried on this. Then, bend- 
ing low, he kissed the dear little foot. 

‘“‘Oh! but that’s not in the bond!’’ she cried, 
jerking back the foot. ‘‘That’s sheer robbery, 
Sir Thief!” 

She looked at him so saucily, as she spoke, that 
he did what you, or I, reader, in his place, if a 
man. would have done: he sprang up, caught her 
in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

‘* My other condition is,’’ he said, as she strug- 
gled fainter and fainter, ‘that you marry me, on 
the first of October, on the same day that Sibyl 
marries Effingham.” 

She gave him a quick, imploring glance. 
he was inexorable. 

‘Tt shall be whenever you wish,”’ she whis- 
pered, softly, at last, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

And so, as the old fairy tale has it, the Prince 
was married, and lived happily, forever after, 
with CINDERELLA. 
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And lame our feet, or give our spirit wings ! 
But we the while they come and go are blind, 
And will not see their meaning clear as day, 
We only see when they are far behind, 
And they as forest leaves on greensward lay: 
Oh! save us God, from folly such as this, 
And teach us little things have bane or bliss! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A SURPRISE TO CICELY. 

Or course. Polly heard all about this, and of 
course, Polly both condoled and rejoiced with her 
friend; and Cicely was delighted to observe that 
she looked as much relieved, as she herself had 
felt. 

«It is news worth hearing, that you will not 
have to go away,”’ was her comment. ‘I should 
have missed you, every hour of the day. You 
think there is no danger of your mother sending 
for you, Cicely?” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Cicely, quickly. ‘‘ There is no 
danger of that, l am sure. You see, both mamma 
and Hilda are—are different. They would not 
live in London in the plain way I do, and so, of 
course, they do not care to come at all; and so 
long as I am safe with Gaston, I don’t complain. 
I—well, I almost think they feel relieved.” 

“Oh!” said Polly, and then began to wonder, 
with some shrewdness, whether the august twain 
would be as much at ease if they knew that this 
fair young scion of their house was consorting 
with such dangerous companions, as play-acting 
young women and their amiable duennas. It 
seemed as if wonders were not to cease. 

The first surprise had not died out of Cicely’s 
mind before another presented itself; and a sur- 
prise, too, of so startling a nature that it was an 
absolute shock of bewilderment. 

Just six weeks after the date of Framleigh’s 
relief, Polly walked in upon Cicely, with a mar- 
velous piece of news to relate. She came in 
between twilight and dark, and almost as soon 
as her first greetings were over, delivered her 
announcement as suddenly as if she had shot it 
out of a cannon. 

“« Cicely,” she said, ‘something delightful has 
happened to me.”’ ' 

Cicely looked at her brilliant color in surprise. 

“It must be something very nice, indeed,” 
she said. ‘‘ Your cheeks look like carnations. 
What is it?” 

‘It is something very nice, indeed,’’ said Polly. 
««T have had five thousand pounds a year left to 
me.”’ 

Cicely sprang up with a cry. 

«* Five thousand pounds——’ 





‘ 


“A year,” said Polly, nodding her handsome 
head, ‘“‘ per annum, you know. So, I think I 
shall give old Buxton notice. Wouldn't you?” 

“Oh, Polly,’’ cried Cicely, quite stunned, and 
at the same time not a little puzzled by her 
friend's coolness of demeanor. ‘This is like a 
chapter out of a novel! Are you sure it is true? 
Where did it come from? Oh, how glad you 
must be!’’ 

‘It came from Scotland, from Ayreshire, where 
my great aunt, Mrs. Alison Rossitur, lived and 
died. My mother was an Alison Rossitur, but 
after she ran away with my father, her friends 
would not see her again, and she was quite cut 
off from them. As to this money—the fact is, 
Mrs. Alison Rossitur was a whimsical old body, 
and rather quarrelsome, and I fancy she left her 
money to me, because she had quarrels with 
every one else,’’ 

She spoke quite coolly about it, almost indif- 
ferently, Cicely thought. It might have been 
one of her most frequent experiences to find her- 
self the possessor of a goodly fortune. It quite 
bewildered Cicely to see her sit down, as she did 
afterward, and begin to discuss prospects, and 
form plans with all the nonchalant composure in 
the world. Of course, there would have to be 
some change in her mode of life, and this must 
be talked about. Where was the-new house to 
be, and how was it to be furnished? These were 
the questions to be settled now, and she wanted 
Cicely to help her to settle them. 

‘¢ She talked about it, as if she had been ex- 
pecting such a thing for years, and had thought 
about it often enough not to care much,’ said 
Cicely to Gagton, in their after-conversation upon 
the subject. ‘1 am sure J should have been 
quite excited.” 

It was somewhat unaccountable, she thought, 
that the news should seem to disturb Gaston so ; 
for she was quite sure that it did disturb him. 
When first she revealed to him Polly’s good for- 
tune, he became quite pale, and all her enthusi- 
asm did not rouse him to anything like bright- 
ness. It could not be that he was not glad; of 
course he was glad; and yet it seemed as if a 
shadow fell upon him at once. 

‘She will not act any more now,” Cicely said. 
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‘‘And I cannot help feeling a little sorry for her 
friends at the Prince’s. They will miss her so.” 

«« And we shall miss her, too,’’ added Fram- 
leigh, almost involuntarily. 

‘«We?” said Cicely. ‘She is not going away 
from us altogether, Gaston.”’ 

‘*T think we shall find that she will, in the 
end,” he answered. ‘Other people will fill up 
her time, end she will have so many new respon- 
sibilities.” 

Which observation caused Cicely to burst forth, 
the next time she saw Polly, in a pathetic la- 
ment. 

‘¢ Gaston thinks we shall lose you, now you are 
rich,” she said. ‘Oh, Polly, please don’t let it 
be true in the end. He said ‘in the end.’” 

‘«Capt. Framleigh holds as high an opinion of 
me as ever, I see,” said Polly, caustically. ‘I 
am much obliged to him. You know it won’t be 
true, Cicely. I care for you more than I care 
for any one else in the world—even more than I 
care for Uncle Jack, and that is saying a great 
deal.’’ And when she met Framleigh, she dis- 
posed of the matter in rather a high-handed 
way. 

‘Thank you for trying to persuade Cicely that 
& paltry fortune would make me less fond of 
her,’’ she said. ‘It was kind of you to try to 
make her distrust me. If we have never been 
friends, Capt. Framleigh, I thought we had not 
been exactly enemies. If you distrust me your- 
sel is 

“T not trust you!’’ he interposed, looking so 
pale that he made her feel uncomfortable and 
half-vexed at her owninjustice. ‘‘ J your enemy ! 
Nay, you know, as well as I do, that is not 
true.” 

‘‘T thank you, again,”’ said Polly, with haughty 
perversity. 

Her trouble with this man was her recognition 
of his proud humility. Sting, or stab him, as 
she might, he never retorted. He bore his bur- 
den in silence, and with a patience which had 
disturbed her more than once. He had altered 
strangely, since the time when he had so roused 
her pride and resentment. Misfortune and hu- 
miliation had changed him. Cicely’s influence 
had subdued him, as it were, and something, 

more subtly powerful still had done the rest. 
’ He was as proud as ever, it is true, but his pride 
was of a different order. 

‘‘E suppose I deserve this,”” he said to his 
persecutor, with a certain dignity now. ‘ But 
it is not easy to bear.”’ And noting the pain in 
his face, Polly was guilty of relenting, reluctant- 
ly, even once again. 

Certainly, there must have been a wonderful 








novelty to this young lady, in her new position. 
There must have seemed a sort of unreality in 
her sudden change of fortune, in the sudden 
‘finding herself a person of importance. Com- 
posed as she looked, she must have felt some 
slight excitement, during the following weeks of 
preparation, it must have been a trifle startling 
to find herself, her simple self, Pretty Polly P., 
of the Prince’s, transacting business with law- 
yers, receiving visits from landlords and uphol- 
sterers, giving orders, entering into agreements, 
superintending arrangements, and paying bills, 
for the furnishing and fitting up of the new 
house in Blank Square, necessitatel the paying 
of bills, whose sum total, a few months before, 
would have represented to her inexperienced 
eyes quite a little fortune. 

“TI want everything to be pretty,’’ she said to 
Cicely, with an inconsistent sigh. ‘ Money will 
buy me pretty things, if it will buy nothing else 
one wants.”’ 

‘* Nothing else one wants!’ echoed Cicely. “I 
thought money would buy everything.” 

‘It won’t buy happiness,’’ murmured Polly, 
as if half unconscious that she was speaking. 

“T should think,” said Cicely, ‘that you 
would have no need to buy happiness.’’ 

‘¢ Happiness, indeed ?” cried Miss Polly, wak- 
ing suddenly from her reverie. ‘Is there such 
a thing in the world ?” 

But the new establishment was very pretty. 
Everything it contained was pretty and tasteful, 
Cicely thought ; and as to Teddy Popham—when 
Teddy made his first visit to Blank Square, and 
found Polly in her own artistic, grand-looking 
parlor, in company with Montmorenci, in a new 
gown of the thickest and softest black satin, and 
a chaste head-dress of lace, he was so completely 
charmed that he could scarcely contain his feel- 
ings, and so, knowing himself a privileged per- 
son, he gave vent to them. 

‘“«Tt is just the exact style of thing to suit you, 
Polly,” he cried, enthusiastically. ‘Didn't I 
always tell you that swelldom was your element ? 
It suits you, youknow. You always seem too tall 
for little rooms, and too—too—well, statuesque, 
and all that sort of thing, for ordinary surround- 
ings.”’ 

The young lady had not been eujoying her 
new state and pomp for many days, before she 
found her way back to Cicely’s parlor, and hav- 
ing spent an evening with her friend, ended her 
visit with stirring up Capt. Gaston again. 

‘‘T hope, whenever Cicely comes to see me— 
and that must be often—you will come with her,” 
she said, just before she went away. ‘I shall 
always like to see you.” And then, coloring 
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warmly, and looking a little awkward as she met 


his eyes, she gave him her hand, for the first } 


was easy to comprehend why she had always been 
such a favorite. And among the rest she danced 


time since the night upon-which she had so cava- with Framleigh. During one of the waltzes, he 


lierly told him that he had better remain at home. 





CHAPTER XII. 
‘¢GOADED TO CONFESSION.” 

Ir realty was surprising to see how Polly ad- 
apted herself to circumstances, and how impos- 
sible it was to disturb her grave self-possession. 
As Teddy had admiringly remarked, ‘‘ swelldom”’ 
seemed to be her element, and became her. And 
what a success she was at Blank Square, to be 
sure! What an admirable mistress she made for 
the handsome house, and what a talent she de- 
veloped for rendering all things well-ordered. She 
could manage even Uncle Jack, who was disposed 
to be a trifle more blatant and consequential than 
usual in his ecstasy. and even Montmorenci, who 
was apt to feel herself overwhelmed. And how 
they missed her at the Prince’s, some of them 
even shedding tears over her, when she bade them 
farewell. Old Buxton himself was reported to 
have wept, but how far that legend is true, it 
would be difficult toassume. Her first entertain- 
ment at Blank Square was given to her old friends 
and fellow-actors, and not one of them was left 
out, from old Buxton to the call-boy, who adored 
her, and sniffed audibly when Blathers, (that cele- 
brated tragedian) made a speech during supper, 
and proposed her health as ‘‘ Pretty Polly P.’’ 

“For,” said Blathers, with feeling, ‘‘though 
oceans wide should between us roll, even thought 
she should become the per-roud ber-ride of a de- 
ucal ke-oronet, and a de-iadem should rest upon 
her be-row, Pretty Polly P. would be Pretty Polly 
P. to our fe-aithful hearts to the last.’’ With 
which touching sentiment, he sat down in triumph, 
and wiped his eyes with a white handkerchief of 
appalling size, scorning to conceal his emotion. 

Cicely was present at this entertainment, and 
so, of course, was Teddy Popham, who, I will 
remark, made himself immensely popular, as he 
always did; and Framleigh was there also. Polly, 
as hostess, was quite entrancing. She had never 
looked handsomer, or more statuesque in her life, 
than she did this night, in the simple, white mus- 
lin, with its elegant, yet unassuming trimmings of 
soft, web-like lace. She vied with her own car- 
nations—the carnations she wore in her hair and 
at her belt—in color, her eyes shone, and every 
vestige of that severe air melted away. She 
danced with her admirers, one after the other ; she 
found partners for all the young ladies, and whist- 
tables for all the older ones; and showed herself 








caught sight of her standing a little apart from 
the rest, twisting a red carnation in her fingers, 
and looking quite as if she had forgotten herself 
and her guests fora moment; so he succumbed 
to a sudden impulse, and went to her, and waken- 
ed her from her reverie, by addressing her in the 
very words he had used on that eventful ‘‘ even- 
ing’ of Mrs. Pomphrey’s. 

‘*Will you waltz with me?”’ he said. 

She started a little as she raised her eyes. 

‘«Waltz?’’ she said, a trifle abstractedly. ‘‘Oh, 
I beg pardon! I forgot. Yes, I will waltz?’ 

He led her out among the dancers, and placed 
his arm around her waist. 

“Tt is a long time since that first waltz of 
ours,” he said, as they whirled off. 

‘*Not so long, really,” she answered. ‘“ But 
so many things seem to have happened since 
then. It was at Mrs. Pomphrey’s, where I went 
to act. That was the first time, too, that I had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Dalrymple. By- 
the-by, Miss Dalrymple called upon me, this 
morning.” 

She was very fond of trying to convince her- 
self that he was to marry Miss Dalrymple. He 
would be sure to do so, eventually, she always 
insisted mentally. He was not the sort of man to 
throw away fortune and position for the sake of 
ascruple. And yet, in spite of her inward de- 
termination, he had not yet made the slightest 
move toward marrying Miss Dalrymple; in fact, 
he was even so indiscreet, as to avoid her a little, 
and receive fewer cups of tea from her fir hands. 
So, on this occasion, he did not pursue the sub- 
ject of Miss Dalrymple, but began again, 

“‘T have never before had the opportunity to 
congratulate you,” he said. ‘You must let me 
do so now.” 

‘* Wait until I have tried being rich for a year, 
and then congratulate me, if I am not tired of it,’’ 
she said. <‘‘ Perhaps, I shall be like the hatter 1 
once read of, who madea fortune; and then made 
himself ill with wishing for his work again; and 
at last was obliged to make hats to save his life. 
Perhaps I shall find I cannot live without the 
Prince’s and the foot-lights. But,” with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders, “‘ with me it will be dif- 
ferent. I shall be acting still, but on a new stage. 
Playing the part of first walking lady—a part 1 
was not born to. I wonder it I shall not often 
find that I don’t even know my cues.”’ 

Then she looked across the room, and nodded 
to Cicely, who was standing talking and listening 


withal so tactful and bewitching a hostess, that it } sweetly to the tragic Blathers, upon every linea- 
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intense admiration and reverence was written. 

‘*Look at Cicely now,’ she said. ‘‘ The part 
would come to her by nature—she would never ; 
forget her cues. Five thousand a year is arent 
one would naturally expect Fortune to bestow § 
upon Cicely. Why has it been given to me? 
Why——?” And then she stopped herself ab- 
ruptly, and the fine, severe air of gravity fell ; 
upon her, all at once, like a mask. ‘I beg par- 
don,’’ she said. ‘* What nonsense I am talking. 
Is not the time of that waltz a little slow?” 

Framleigh really felt that he never was seen 
to so poor advantage as when he was in wok 
young lady’s presence. She was fond of making } 
difficult speeches to him, when she addressed him 3 
at all, and of making sarcastic assertions concern- 
ing herself, which common politeness commanded 
him to contradict, without giving him the ghost 
of a chance to contradict them, since she gave 

im the impression that she was so completely 
indifferent, that gallant speeches would be at once 
absurd and officious. It was much to be regretted 
that the amiability of so charming a young crea- 
ture was not more above reproach. 

But as I have before said, he bore it patiently, 
even while he felt himself at a disadvantage. 
Perhaps it was Cicely who led him so often to the 
Blank Square establishment that winter, or, per- 
haps, he found it hard to resist temptation. He 
always accompanied Cicely in his visits, how- 
ever, and, accordingly, was placed in a somewhat 
dangerous position. Is it not a dangerous posi- 
tion fora man, who loves a delectable young crea- 
ture, to be frequently in that delectable young 
creature’g presence? To see her in her own 
household, to behold her charms, to thrill at the 
sound of her voice, to long to touch her hand, and 
praise her fresh, sweet beauty, without being 
permitted to do either? And this position was 
Gaston Framleigh’s during these months. His 
bitter-sweet portion it was to stand and look on, 
while Miss Polly enacted her new rol2 in so apt 
and fascinatinga manner. Of course, she became 
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been most highly commendable. 
pretty romance. 





popular. Of course, society confessed her power 
at once. The heiress to five thousand a year was 
not to be ignored. Besides this, did not Mrs. 
Grundy speedily learn that this handsome young 
person was really a member of a most excellent 
family, a Scotch Rossitur, one of the Rossiturs of 
Ayrshire? Indeed, the story of her life made 
her all the more interesting. . Her mother, Miss 
Alison Rossitur, had been disinherited in conse- 
quence of her sad mesalliance ; and this, her daugh- 
ter, had actually supported herself, and that de- 
lig’ntful, hospitable, old gentleman, her uncle, by 
her exertions upon the stage, which had, indeed, 





It was quite a 
And we must all know her! 
‘*Charles, you must dance with Miss Pemberton, 
dear! Edgar, is it possible you have not been 


introduced yet? My dear Mrs. De Browne, you 


really must present me to the heroine of this 
touching little history.” 

It was thus society talked. And Polly was in 
great request consequently. She received call- 
ers; she received invitations; her programme, 
when she attended evening parties, was full, and 
pressed down, and running over. 

The youngest, and most imposing Miss Fitz 
Robynsonne, Beatrix, the blonde, who was just 
** out,” and had created no inconsiderable sensa- 
tion before her advent, sank immediately after it 
into comparative insignificance. Young ladies, 
who had the reputation of being wits, found their 
stars paling before her greater brilliance. She 
said wittier things than any of them, and, withal, 
could be more severe. Her taste was unexcep- 
tionable, and alas! for them, inimitable. Some 
of them had secretly hoped that she would be a 
trifle “‘loud,’’ and theatrical, but she was not. 
Her dress was simple elegance itself, and so were 
her surroundings, though she was daring enough 
to hold to Montmorenci and Uncle Jack more 
firmly than ever. And as for those who attempt- 
ed to satirize the peculiarities of that excellent 
couple, woe betide them! Miss Polly’s fine eyes 
flashed lightenings upon them; her fine air over- 
awed them; her sharp, scathing wit beat them 
back into oblivion, and frightened them into igno- 
ininious silence. She herself was afraid of no- 
thing, and was equal to any emergency. 

“A fellow cannot help admirirg her,” cried 
Teddy Popham, enthusiastically. ‘‘She takes a 
man by storm. There is something in her to ad- 
mire. See how she holds those young muffs at 
arm's length, and forces them to respect her. 
She did just the same thing, when she was only 
Pretty Polly P., at the Prince’s. They dare ad- 
vance no farther then than they darenow. There 
are not many women, who can control them, in 
such a way. 

How could it be expected otherwise than that 
Framleigh should admire her with the rest, should 
find his hidden passion growing stronger day by 
day, and rendering him at times very hopeless, 
and desperate, and discontented indeed? Even 
if she had looked upon him with favor—and he 

was sure that she did not—pride itself would 
have forbidden him to make advances toward her. 
The tables were turned in these days. and it was 
Pretty Polly P. whom he had once patronized 
with frigid condescension, who held the reins of 
power in her own hands. How could he dare to 
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sue for the favor of this handsome, high-spirited 
creature, upon whom he_had once quite looked 
down? A penniless Captain of the Guards, who 
lived upon his pay, would be a nice match for 
her, forsooth! It was rather galling, too, to see 
these young whippersnappers dancing attendance 
upon her, filling up her programme; carrying her 
bouquet, picking up her fan, while he felt forced 
to stand aloof. 

“Good evening, Capt. Framleigh,”’ she would 
say, when he came to her te ask for a dance, (for 
he found himself obliged to drift. back again into 
society, to some extent, after his friends found 
Cicely out.) ‘‘ Good evening.’ And she would 
hold out her fair hand, with the most. graceful 
air imaginable. ‘Cicely has been carried away, 
as usual, I see, before she has had the chance to 
speak to any of us. A dance? Certainly, if I 
have one to spare. Waltz third? Let me see— 
that belongs to Mr. Trelawney. And the fourth 
to Sir John, here. And the fifth. Ah, so sorry, 
but I have not a waltz left. But there is a 
quadrille here, towards the last, if we both re- 
main so long. You may have that.” 

And he was fain to content himself, and ap- 
pear grateful. But really, since the change of 
her fortune, Polly treated him better than she 
had been wont té do. His reception at Blank 
Square was always a kindly one, and now and 
then she even condescended to check herself, 
when she was on the point of making one of her 
most severe speeches. But disappointment and 
restless self-contempt made such a change in 
him, in spite of all ameliorating circumstances, 
that, at last, even Teddy Popham found him out. 

‘You are not happy, old fellow,” he said to 
Gaston, one day. ‘You don’t look like your- 
self. You are getting old before your time, and 
you are losing your beauty. You ought to marry, 


‘Who shall I marry ?’ demanded the Captain, 
coolly. 

“Why,” said Teddy, cheerfully, and with 
amiable discretion, “there are lots of nice girls, 
you know. There’s the Dalrymple, for instance. 
Why don’t you take her? The old boy would 





come to his senses then fr 

“‘ Popham,” interposed his friend, ‘‘do you 
think the Dalrymple would take me, if I were to 
offer myself?”’ 

Teddy stared at him. He did not quite under- 
stand something in his tone. 

*¢ Well, she seems to like you,’’ he answered. 
«And there is nothing like trying, you know. 
And it certainly would be a good thing if you 
could regain your old prospects.’’ 





fa Even if I didn’t care a copper farthing for 
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the Dalrymple?’ commented Framleigh. ‘So 
it would.” 

«* Well—no,’”’ hesitated Teddy. “I didn't 


mean that, of course. I was taking it for grant- 
ed that you would learn to care for her. She— 
she’s confounded handsome, you see!’’ in an em- 
barrassed burst. 

‘I should not care the copper farthing for her 
if she was ten times as handsome as she is,’’ 
said Framleigh, and then, all at once, the truth 
blurted out in spite of him. ‘There is only one 
woman on earth to me,”’ he said, bitterly. 

Teddy could hardly believe his ears. What! 
had it come to that ? 

««Only one woman on earth!’’ he said. “I 
don't understand. I hadn’t thought of that.” 
And then, a sudden thought startling him, he 
began to falter, and stare at his friend, more 
amazed than ever. 

‘¢ There—there’s only one woman it could be, 
if it is not Diana Dalrymple,” he said. ‘And 
yet I cannot believe——”’ 

«You may go on,” said Framleigh, flinging 
out his words quite irritably. ‘You are going 
to guess aright, but I should have thought you 
might have seen. I thought I had been fool 
enough to betray it, long ago.” 

“It isn’t—no, it isn’t,” said Teddy. 
here, Framleigh, it can’t be Polly P.” 

*«Isn’t, and can’t be,’’ repeated Framleigh. 
« But it és, I tell you, and it is no other; and 
you may write me down an ass, for my pains.” 


** Look 





CHAPTER XIII. 


‘* 4 PIECE OF ADVICE.” 

Wuen Teddy heard these words, he shook his 
head dubiously. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I must confess, it looks pretty 
bad. She has always been so down on you, 
somehow or other, you see.” 

“Down on me!” cried his friend, laughing 
outright. ‘Down on me? I should think she 
was. And ‘down on me’ is the only happy expres- 
sion which seems to convey the idea. Thank 
you, my boy.” And he dragged at his mus- 
tache with quite a ferocious air. 

He looked so savagely wretched over it, that 
Teddy felt impelled to offer an attempt at com- 
fort. ‘But then you know,”’ he suggested, ra- 
ther feebly, ‘that is not such a bad sign, in 
some women. I have heard fellows say that it 
wasn’t a bad sign at all; and perhaps it isn’t; 
but—but,’’ with reluctance, ‘it is rather awk- 
ward that—well, that you didn’t seem to like her 
more—at first-——”’ 

‘Rather,’ returned Framleigh, laconically. 
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and then his savage air came back upon him, and 
he turned upon his friend abruptly. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose I am such a fool as to-think of ever ask- 
ing her to marry me now. do you ?’’ he demanded. 

‘¢It will be rather hard on you, if you don’t!’’ 
said, Teddy. ! 

Framleigh quite glared. Hard on him! The 
thought of it almost drove him mad. . Just to 
think of standing by, and watching some: rascal 
carry her off. . Every man, who might chance to 
rival him, was a ‘‘ rascal,’ in his present frame 
of mind. 

‘‘And,” added Teddy, ‘‘:whatever you may 
think now about not asking her to marry you, I 
am afraid you will find it harder to face than you 
fancy. It will get the better of you, some day; 
fight against it as you may; it will, I tell you. 
Ihave been through all that myself, you. see; so 
I know. The fact is, there is only one thing 
could save you from it.’’ 

«And that?” said Framleigh. 

‘¢Oh, that is not to be thought of. It is going 
away somewhere—somewhere far enough off to 
make sudden coming back the next thing to im- 
possible—exchanging to India, or something of 
that kind.” 

Framleigh rose, and began to pace the floor, 
restlessly. 

‘‘ And why is such a thing not to be thought 
of?’ he demanded. ‘It is the best thing, after 
all, and, to tell the truth, I have thought.of it 
often enough before in secret. I cannot stand this. 
And what you say is true. If I try to stand it, 
I shall make an idiot of myself before I know 
what I am doing. Why isn’t it to be thought of? 
It is to be thought of. It——” 

“Tt will be rather hard on Cicely,’ put in 
Teddy, gravely. 

Framleigh paused. Twelve months ago, he 
would soon have disposed of Cicely ; but now he 
did not find it so easy. It would be rather hard 
npon her, to be sure, to be sent back to the bar- 
renness of ‘‘ Bareacres,’’ without so much as ‘‘ by 
your leave.’”’ So, thinking of Cicely, he turned 
round to Teddy, his fire toned down into hag- 
gard weariness. 

“No,” he said. ‘It would not do, I see. I 
forgot about Cicely.’’ And there, for the time 
being, the matter ended, 

Among the many excellent and discerning peo- 
ple, who had begun to take a polite interest in 
Miss Polly, Diana Dalrymple ranked foremost. 
The romantic little history had quite touched her 
heart, it seemed. She told it to her friends, and 
related it to her masculine admirers, with quite a 
grace, when she sat at the marble-topped table, 
dispensing nectar. Effusive, after the manner of 








ordinary mortals, Miss Dalrymple could never be, 
but certainly she was very polite to Polly, ina 
ceremonious style. She had called upon her, at 
an early day, carrying her mamma with her, and 
touching graciously upon their former acquaint- 
ance, and after the first call, she had managed 
the rest with her usual admirable tact. Indeed, 
her coolly-satisfied suavity inspired Framleigh to 
indulge in a sarcasm more than once. 

“You find Miss Pemberton a very charming 
friend ?’’ he said to her one evening. 

She went. on with her tatting, serenely, as she 


{ answered him, with the manner of the stateliest 


of misconstrued goddesses. 

“If you intend to be sarcastic, Gaston,’’ she 
said, ‘‘1 must submit of course. Pardon me for 
saying that I do find Miss Pemberton more agree- 
able than I anticipated.” 

“«It is astonishing how many people have made 
the same discovery of late,’”’ said Framleigh. 

“One may be deceived,’ returned Miss Dal- 
rymple, with fine self-satisfaction. ‘If one has 
made a mistake, it is but just to acknowledge it.”’ 
And she went on with her work composedly. 

“* My dear Diana,’ said Framleigh. ‘‘ You will 
never make a mistake.”’ 

After awhile, however, he began to see that 
Polly rather encouraged the intimacy, and he 
was anything but comfortable. He never accept- 
ed an invitation to Blank Square without being 
sure of encountering, Diana, and he never en- 
countered her without being mystified by Polly’s 
manner, 

Poliy managed, in her character as hostess, to 
throw them, together, and leave them together. 
She managed to place Framleigh at his cousin’s 
side, whenever there was an opportunity, and 
sometimes she even made opportunities. He 
could not understand it at all, at first; but when 
the truth did begin to dawn upon him, he was 
stung to the core. She was playing the part of 
a graciously indifferent friend to him. She took 
just, enough cool interest in his fortunes to take 
an outsider’s plan to retrieve them. She knew 
that if he married Diana, the pomps and luxuries 
of Gaston Court would be his again; and so she 
thought he had better marry Diana, and she 
threw her into his path accordingly. Pleasant 
this, truly—pleasant, indeed! He almost made 
up his mind to remain at home; but, after raging 
inwardly for a week or so. in solitude, he found 
he could not, and so gave way. 

And when he made his next visit, the climax 
was reached. Diana was not there, but Polly 
was alone, and in a strange mood. She was cold 
and warm by turns, for an hour, and talked 
much feverish nonsense, and, indeed, was so evi- 
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dently uncertain of herself, that he felt some-} interposed to save him from betraying himself, 
thing was going to happen. And something did. ; as he had certainly been on the point of doing. 

She led him into an artful conversation, talked to; The incident had proved that Teddy was right. 
him about Cicely, and about ‘‘ Bareacres,” and, } It would be the next thing to impossible to keep 
at last, led him to Gaston Court, and, having be-} within bounds. And was it not imperative that 
trayed him into displaying something of warmth } he should control himself? What an indiffer- 
in describing its venerable beauties, fell upon ence was this, which could give him such advice 








him suddenly. as she had given him? She had never been kind 
“It is a great pity.that you should lose it,’”’ } to him, since their misunderstanding; she had 
she said. often been haughty and severe; but this was 
She was sitting upon an ottoman, holding a; cruel. Yes, cruelty itself, since she could not 
pretty screen of flamingo feathers between her- ; have been so blind as not to see the truth. The 
self and the fire; and when he' turned to see what } fact was, Capt. Gaston knew less’ of Miss Polly 
the unexpected ring of suggestion in her voice } than her most distant acquaintance did, or, at 
meant, he saw that her color was brighter than } least, he knew as little. He knew only that he 
the blaze need have made it. had learned to love her, and that he was sure 
‘‘You said once,’’ he answered her, ‘that in ; she regarded him with contempt, and both pride 
my place you would accept almost any alterna- } and love suffered so keenly through this know- 
tive - ledge, that even his worst enemy might have 
“I said ‘any, not ‘almost any,’”’ commented } pitied him. How tired he was of those informal 
Polly, coolly. winter-evening visits, before the spring came ; 
‘*‘And you know,’’ he persisted, “what alter- ; and yet how impossible he found it to forego 
native it has been left me to accept.’ ‘Yes, I know } them altogether. He was more pallid and worn, 








you do.” by the end of the winter, than the most dissi- 
“‘T suppose I may as well admit that I do,” } pated belle of the season. Cicely began to be 
answered Polly. quite anxious about him, and Teddy Popham, 
‘‘Thank you,” he said, his blood rising to a } when spoken to upon the subject, shook his head 
white heat. gravely and mysteriously; and even Polly at 


Polly began to wave her flamingo feathers, ; last condescended to observe to her friend, that 
with a very unreadable expression in her eyes. } Capt. Framleigh looked ill, and surely needed 
She even frowned a little, and looked slightly ; change of air. 
severe. And at last, though quite through a trick of 

“Why should it be so hard?’ she said. ‘‘ Why } chance, he got change of air. There came to 
should it seem so dreadful an alternative, tomarry } him one morning, at breakfast, a letter from 
a beautiful woman whom everybody admires? J} Gaston Court, containing unexpected and ex- 
do not see why, I must confess.’’ citing news. Mr. Gaston was ill—an apoplectic 

He was so heated and unsteady, and in so } attack—and wished to see him at once. His law- 
desperate a frame of mind, that he was actually } yer wrote the letter, and intimated that there 
imprudent gnough to rise from his chair, and go} was a probability of a fatal termination to the 
toward her. illness. Certainly Framleigh’s heart beat rather 

««Shall I tell you why?” he demanded. ‘Shall ; spasmodically, as he read this epistle. It might 
I tell you why?” mean a great deal, and it-must mean something, 

She was obliged to drop her screen, and pick } though he was by no means so sanguine as Cicely, 
it up, and look at him with as cold and politely- ; who believed that it meant nothing else than 
interested a face as she could summon up. It} that her idol was to be taken wholly into favor 
would have been stupidity itself to try to avoid } again. 
his glance. “You must go at once,” cried this mercenary 

« Yes,” she said. ‘‘N-no. Yes—No.’’ And} young creature. ‘I will run and pack your 
then, all at once, at the sound of the door-handle } valise, while you finish your breakfa8t. I can 
turning, she rose to her feet. ‘‘ Good evening, Mr. } stay at Blank Square, Gaston, while you are 
Trelawny,’ she said, with extreme graciousness. } away. Polly has often asked me, and I always 
And, to add to the pleasantness of his position, } refused, because I could not bear to leave you 
Framleigh found himself glaring at that most} alone.’”” And she positively did run away, after 
innocent young swell, with whom he stood al- } pouring him out a second cup of coffee, leaving 
most face to face. her own untouched, that there might not be a 

Awkward ‘as it was, at the time, he was not} moment’s unnecessary delay. But when she 
sorry afterward that fate had so interposed, had { came out of the bed-room, she was looking more 
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sober, and, indeed, was quite in a repentant 
mood. 

‘*T’m afraid I—I am rather wicked and self- 
ish,’ she said, naively. ‘‘ Iam afraid I was not 
sorry for Mr. Gaston at all. I could not help 
feeling so glad that he was going to do you justice. 
He must be very lonely, poor old man, dying all 
alone. How cruel I was to be so mercenary, and 
think only of his money.’’ And she looked quite 
tearful over her own innocent iniquity. 

One can readily imagine how she confided in 
her friend, when she reached Blank Square, and 
how the two sat together, before the drawing- 
room fire, with their worsted work, and discus- 
sed the matter, though, taking all things into 
consideration, Miss Polly said very little, though 
she listened very well. 

‘I thought, when he paid the debts, that he 
must be softening a little,’’ said Cicely, ‘for, of 
course, it was he who paid them, though he did 
act so strangely afterward, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge doing it, even when Gaston wrote. to 
thank him. You know no one else could have 
paid them, Polly. There was no one else, in 
fact.’’ 

*¢ Of course there was no one else,’’ commented 
Miss Polly. ‘‘ No one else who could have taken 
sufficient interest in him.” 

‘«No one in the world,” agreed Cicely, spread- 
ing her work out on her knee, and regarding it 
critically. And then she went on to enlarge on 
the various incidents which proved the person 
who paid the debts to have been Mr. Gaston, and 
no one else, and also to descant on the many per- 
fections of the beloved one, and his many gene- 
rosities to her unworthy self, and was so prettily 
grateful, and innocently in earnest, that Polly 
looked at her askant, from under her long, black 
lashes, and asked herself sternly how it hap- 
pened that she herself was not so-tender and 
loving. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“Her 1s A GENTLEMAN.” 


Aut that week, Cicely remained at Blank 
Square, and part of the next, receiving, in the 
meantime, only one brief, hurried note from her 
brother. Mr. Gaston was in great danger, and 
the end might come at any moment. He was very 
irritable, Framleigh wrote, very exacting, and not 
much altered. He had learned’ something, very 
singular, which he would tell Cicely on his return; 
and as for the rest, he did not appear at all san- 
guine as to the result of his visit. But his note 


was very affectionate, and so very satisfactory to 
the recipient, who, of course, showed it to Polly. 








On the following Thursday, however, the ab- 
sentee returned, and coming to Biank Square, 
was enthusiastically received by Cicely, who was 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, waiting for 
Polly and Montmorenci, who had gone out. 

‘+ At last!” she cried, when he came in. ‘‘ How 
glad Iam, dear. But you are paler than ever, 
Gaston, and look quite worn out. Sit down and 
rest, and tell me about it when you feel less 
tired. Ah! Gaston ”* faltering suddenly, as 
she met his haggard eyes. ‘‘You have bad 
news.” 

He made a very poor attempt to smile. 

“It is not good news,’’ he said. ‘‘ You know 
TI was hardly sanguine about it. It is all over, 
Cicely, as far as my hopes are concerned. We 
need cling to shadows no longer.’’ 

The tears rushed to Cicely’s eyes, in spite of 
her efforts. 

‘*Is—is he dead.?’’ she ventured. 

‘“*No,”’ was the answer ‘Not yet. That is 
the worst. - We have quarreled again, Cicely ; or, 
rather, I think I may say, I have displeased Mr. 
Gaston again, since the anger was on his side, 
and not on mine.”’ 

‘* How did it happen ?” she asked, in a dropped 
voice, the tears falling over her cheeks, as she 
looked at the fire, and thought how dull the 
future appeared, and how hard it would be for 
her hero to bear it Ah, how cruel fate had been 
to him! 

He hesitated a moment, before he answered 
her. It was, upon the whole, rather a delicate 
and difficult query to reply to. 

«Tt was the old condition we disagreed about,’’ 
he said, somewhat awkwardly. ‘I could not 
acvept the alternative he offered.” 

‘‘The alternative !’’ exclaimed Cicely. 
ton!” . 

“The alternative was Diana Dalrymple,” he 
returned, quite flushing. 

‘‘He wanted you to marry her!” 

Gaston bent his head. 

She put out her loving hand, and caught his, 
in a tender pressure. 

‘« And you did not think you could careenough,”’ 
she cried. ‘And were too generous to ask her 
to be your wife, unless you could—even for the 
sake of gaining Gaston Court, and all that money. 
Oh, Gaston! how proud I amofyou! What other 
man would have been so honorable and gene- 
rous ?” 2 

She spoke in ignocent, admiring ecstasy. And, 
indeed, she believed, quite sincerely, that no 
other man could have been; and that this faylty 
brother of hers had no peer on earth. 

Perhaps it was this very naivetéof hers which 
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won from Framleigh the confession which he had 
so unexpectedly made te Teddy Popham. She 
was so fond of him, and always so grateful for 
his confidences, and again he felt so worn out 
with his conflict. ‘* Why should he not tell her 
his secret ?’’ he said to himself. So, in a moment 
more, it was revealed. 

“If I had married Diana Dalrymple,” he said, 
wondering if she would understand him. ‘If 
I had married Diana Dalrymple, I should have lost 
more than Gaston Court—I should’ have lost the 
right to love the woman, who is more to me than 
a score of such fortunes could be.” 

She understood him in an instant, though, since 
that night when he had first mentioned Polly, 
she had been often baffled and mystified. 

‘And that woman is Polly!’’ she cried out, 
piteously, because she felt his case to be so hope- 
less a one. ‘It is Polly, for whom you have 
sacrificed all your hopes; and Polly is the only 
person who is severe and unjust toward:you !” 

‘« Which proves me to have been disinterested,”’ 
he answered, with a still weaker attempt at a 
smile! ‘Yes, Cicely, it is Polly, and I have 
thrown away the substance for her shadow’s 
sake.” 

There was a silence then, in which Cicely cried 
softly over him, holding his hand, and admiring 
him, and wondering in secret how it was possible 
that Polly could be so blind and stony of heart; 
so blind as not to see; so stony-hearted as to be 
able to resist so many perfections and glorious 
attributes. It was Framleigh who ended the 
pause. 

«« But the strangest part of the story is yet to 
come,” he said. ‘I had almost forgotten to te’l 
you. Mr. Gaston denies all knowledge of the 
debts having been paid. He declared, almost in- 
dignantly, that he had had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter, and had returned my letter 
unopened, because he did not choose to engage 
in a correspondence.” 

Cicely regarded him in utter amazement. 

*¢ But who could have done it, if he did not ?” 
she exclaimed. ‘There is no one else. Polly 
and I only said so the other day. Are you sure 
that he meant what he said?” 

‘“‘T am quite sure,’’ was the answer. ‘He was 
sufficiently in earnest to be quite irritable at the 
idea of my fancying that he had been guilty of 
such a weakness, as he evidently considered it. 
It was not Mr. Gaston, whoever else it may have 
been.” 

There was the end of Cicely’s building of fair 
castles. They fell into the dust now in good 
sooth; and they buried all her high hopes with 
them. 





When her brother left her, as he did before 
Polly returned, she went back to her place by the 
fire, and cried over the fading of her dreams, 
most piteously. Oh, how dreadful it all was, in- 
deed! And ‘poor Gaston—poor fellow!’’ The 
tears running over her pretty cheeks, at such a 
rate, that her nice, little handkerchief was quite 
damp. 

Everybody was cruel and unjust to him; even 
Polly, who was so kind to other people, and for 
whom he had so nobly sacrificed all, She almost 
felt as if she had no right to love Polly so much 
herself, though how she was to help it she could 
not tell. Was it possible that Polly could let 
things go on in this way still, and in the end could 
be so adamantine of soul as to marry somebody 
else? Oh, it must not be! It could not be! 
Could she not say something to Polly, which, 
without actually betraying Gaston, would make 
her friend see the truth—just guess at it? Poor 
Gaston indeed! Ah, she knew very well how it 
was. If Polly had been poor, it would have been 
different; but he was too proud to speak now, 
when this horrible money stood between them. 

And she wept afresh, and even worked herself 
into an inconsistent little fever of half conscience- 
stricken anger against Polly; and when that 
young lady came in from her shopping tour, 
Cicely rather surprised her with her dampness 
of appearance, and the tearful flush on her soft 
cheeks. 

‘Tt is all at an end,” she said, the minute 
Polly sat down. ‘‘ He has come back.” 

Polly started, but managed to recover herself. 

“He?” she said. ‘Oh, you mean your bro- 
ther. Has he, indeed? And Mr. Gaston? He 
is dead, I suppose.” 

Cicely shook her head. 

«© No,”’ she answered. ‘He was not when 
Gaston left him, though the doctors said he could 
not recover. He quarreled with Gaston again, 
and would not even let him stay, he was so 
angry.” 

‘‘He must be an amiable old gentleman,”’ 
commented Polly, irreverently. ‘* What was it 
all about, Cicely ?”’ 

Cicely's eyes fixed themselves on the grate, 
and she began to play with her handkerchief, 
nervously. She did not look at Polly. 

‘He wanted him to—to marry—Diana Dal- 
rymple,” she said, with a tremor in her grave 
voice. 

Polly started, that time, and did not recover 
herself, though she made a creditable effort, as 
soon as the traitorous start was over. 

“Well,” she said, “that was easy enough, 
wasn’t it? Why didn’t he promise to do it?” 
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The tears were so near the surface, that Cicely’s ; too selfish, and too cold.’’ 


eyes began to fill, and her lip commenced to 
quiver. 

‘‘Because he—is too—too honorable,’’ she 
faltered. 

Polly glanced at her, uneasily. 

‘‘*Why should he be?’ she asked. ‘ Diana 
would accept him, at any minute. And what- 
ever I may have said about it, of course, I know 
that she would,” with some fine disdain. 

Perhaps it was this fine disdain which made 
Cicely’s emotion get the better of her. She 
raised her head, and looked her friend full in 
the face, curving her slender neck prettily. 

‘‘He is a gentleman,” she said. ‘‘ And,”’ but 
here her momentary courage failed her. ‘‘ And 
he cares for some one else,” she added, a pa- 
thetic little sob catching her up, and quite alter- 
ing her tone. 

Polly turned absolutely pale. She was in as 
excitable a frame of mind as Cicely, with her 
starts, and flushes, and pallor. 

‘“‘Then,”’ she demanded, loftily, ‘‘ why doesn’t 
he marry the somebody else?” 

Why she should have been so lofty, it would 
have been hard to say, unless for the rather fool- 
ish reason that she always was lofty, when she 
spoke of Capt. Framleigh. 

‘It is because he is a gentleman that he can- 
not,’’ cried Cicely, in a little burst of feeling and 
anger against Polly’s coldness, commingled. ‘It 
is because he is poor, and because. he is hon- 
orable. He has not even asked her, and he 
never wili, for she is more fortunate than he is. 
And—and there are circumstances under which 
a gentleman cannot speak with honor, and so he 
must suffer in silence, as my poor darling will.”’ 
And she laid her sweet face down, and sobbed 
aloud. 

But, strange to say, Polly was not outwardly 
moved, even by this, which would have touched 
her inexpressibly, under some circumstances. 
She seemed to have turned quite cold and still, 
and her great, dark, gray eyes were lighted with 
a curious, steady fire. 

«* Ah,” she said, ‘I see now. He is too proud 
to speak, He is more proud than loving. He 
must save his pride if he loses his love. And 
this woman whom he pretends to love—why, he 
has no thought for her. He dces not care for her 
enough to see that she might suffer too. All the 
pain must be on his side, forsooth; all the sacri- 
fice—everything. He does not see that she may 
bear her part, and if she does—what of that? 
The Framleigh pride is safe, and what does it 
matter for the rest? ‘A gentleman!’ ‘too hon- 
‘erable!’ ‘too poor!’ It is too proud, I tell you, 








And before her be- 
wildered young friend had time to reply to her 
in a word of defence, indeed could do more than 
gasp for breath, and stare at her lovely, haughty, 
impassioned face, this disdainful and extraordi- 
nary young woman turned about, and walked 
grandly out of the room with the air and de- 
meanor of a tragedy-queen in a play. 





CHAPTER XV. 
“Tr was. Prerry Po.ty.’”’ 

Ayp while all this was going on, the subject 
under discussion was paying a visit to Teddy 
Popham. 

Teddy greeted his friend with effusion. It was 
a good-natured habit of his to greet all his friends 
with effusion; but Framleigh, being his Damon, 
received a warmer welcome than all the rest. 
He met that gentleman with open arms, so to 
speak; sprang out of his arm-chair, when his 
name was announced ; tossed his book across the 
room, and advanced to receive him, amid a cloud 
of cigar-smoke. 

‘*No end of glad to see you, old fellow,” he 
cried, shaking his hand stormily. ‘I am, really. 
Come in, have a seat, and a weed. Some first- 
class weeds here. Now tell us the news. You 
know whether it has all come right or not, and 
whether the old boy has done the straight. 
forward thing. But of course he has—of course: 
he could do nothing else.”’ 

Framleigh threw himself into a chair, and took 
a cigar. 

“Thanks,” he interposed. ‘‘Much obliged. 
But don’t congratulate yet, young man. Control 
your transports. Here’s the néws. You can 
have it in three words—I’m a beggar.” 

And then, as soon as Teddy’s excitement had 
abated, he told his story, just as he had told it to 
Cicely. 

There was. no denying that Teddy looked un- 
easy under it. He fidgeted, and puffed, and 
listened, and listened, and fidgeted, and puffed, 
and when it was all over, he broke out, looking 
positively guilty. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘it’s a bad look-out, and no 
mistake. But—but, when I come to think of 
the matter coolly, I never quite saw his drift in 
paying these bills in that queer way.” 

‘« My dear fellow,” said Framleigh, ‘‘ he never 
paid them.” 

Teddy almost jumped out of his seat, and then 
he flushed nervously. 

‘‘Never paid them?’ he repeated. \‘‘ He 
didn’t? Never paid them? Then—then, who 
did ?”” 

‘‘That is what I want to know,” remarked 
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Framleigh, looking at him, questioningly. ‘‘That 
is what I came here to ask.’’ 

He saw then that the idea which had taken 
root in his mind, wiihin the last few hours, was 
not without foundation ; for Teddy flinched so 
visibly at this, that his ignorance showed itself 
the poorest pretence in the world, 

«« But why——’”’ he began. 

«¢ Because,” interrupted Framleigh, ‘‘ you can 
tell me. You know—no one better. .Come, own 
up, my generous old fellow.” And he rose, and 
came to the easy-chair, with outstretched hand. 
‘It is useless to try to hide it. You did it your- 
self.” 

But this was worse than ever. Teddy jumped 
up, this time excitedly, in most emphatic dis” 
sent. 

‘No, no,” he cried, ‘I didn’t, on honor, 
Framleigh—lI didn’t. You never made a greater 
blunder in your life; though I was willing 
enough, the Lord knows. I, hadn’t the money, 
you know. I wouldn’t take the credit of it, for 
ali I own.”’ ' 

Framleigh stared at him, surprised. 

«-Then who did ?”’ he burst forth, ;a trifle irri- 
tably. ‘For pity’s sake tell me. You know, I 
see.” 

‘I daren’t tell you,” protested Teddy. “It's 
a secret, and I only found it out by the merest 
accident, and I oughtn't to say a word about it. 
If I did,” despairingly, ‘she would never for- 
give me. You know, yourself, she has got the 
deuce of a temper, when she’s soured.”’ 

“She ?’’ exclaimed Framleigh, turning pale, 
and falling back apace. ‘‘She! Who is she?” 

‘«‘She?”’ stammered the badgered Teddy, wildly. 
“Did 1 say she? Oh, the deuce! It’s all out, 
then. But, it’s too bad, Framleigh; it is, I 
declare !’’ 

Framleigh was as pale as his friend was flushed. 

‘Popham,’ he said, ‘you must tell me, I 
insist.”’ 

So Teddy gave it up. 

“<I suppose I must,’’ he answered, driven into 
@ most desperate corner. ‘I as good as told you, 
when I said ‘she,’ like a fool. L,couldn’t take 
that back, you know. It was Pretty Polly P.”’ 

That was enough. Framleigh fairly staggered. 
He had fancied that he had become almost hard- 
ened to the blows Fortune had aimed at his pride 
with such pertinacity of late. But here was a 
blow he had not looked for. He was so strongly 
agitated, that Teddy’s pity began to be touched 
with alarm. 

‘«*Sit down, Framleigh, he said. . ‘‘ You look 
quite queer, old fellow. I did not think you 
woul: pe so badly hit as this.” 








But he was more “badly hit’’ than even Teddy 
thought. When he sat down, he uttered some- 
thing like a groan. 

‘And so lowe all this to her!’ he said. 
‘‘Though why I should, what impulse prompted 
her, I cannot understand. There are few women 
who would have been generous enough to do such 
a thing, so delicately, God knows; but then there 
are few women like her!’’ And then he broke 
out almost fiercely. ‘‘ What does it mean?’’ he 
demanded. ‘Why did she do it?” 

Teddy shook his.head gravely. 

‘«Women are hard to understand, and it is 
harder to keep up with Polly than with the rest 
of them,’’ he said. 

‘«« There is only one motive she could have had,’’ 
said Framleigh. ‘She did it for Cicely’s sake. 
She is very fond of Cicely.’’ 

But Teddy did not receive this view of the case 
as unreservedly as might have been expected of 
him. He knocked the ashes from the end of his 
cigar, with @ reflective air, and shook his head 
again. 

“«Yes,”’ he admitted. -‘‘ It’s true she’s fond of 
Cicely ; but—— Well, as I said before, Polly’s 
hard to understand.” 

He was very reluctant to explain how he had 
gained his information; but Framleigh gathered 
something of the truth by degrees. 

*« You.see,” he said, **1 found out, by chance, 
that this money of hers came into her possession, 
some weeks before we heard anything about it, 
and I could not help wondering why she had kept 
it so quiet. I was sure she must have had a mo- 
tive, and then several things I had noticed at the 
time flashed across my mind, and I began to com- 
pare dates, and then one day, when I called, I 
found her lawyer with her, and as I entered the 
room I caught.a few hurried last words. Your 
name, and then something about Burroughs, and 
then Polly saying, in her most authoritative style, 
‘He must think it was Mr. Gaston.’ And so I 
was sure, and naturally couldn’t keep my face 
straight, when you said you had discovered that 
he had nothing to do with it.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, in which 
Framleigh’s face set itself into new lines of hag- 
gardness; but at length he rose from his chair, 
almost mechanically. 

‘«It was for Cicely’s sake she did it,’’ he said. 
And then he turned to Feddy, anxiously. “ You 
will let me thank her?’” he added. ‘I can do so 
without betraying you.’ You must let me speak, 
Popham. It would be eruel to demand utter 
silence of me now,’’ flushing violently. “I could 
not bear it.” 

« Well,” said Teddy, driven to his wits end, 
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but ready to sacrifice himself, with his usual 
generosity, rather than sacrifice his friend, “if 
there is no other way out of it, I suppose I must 
submit; but try and spare me as much as pos- 
sible.”’ 

‘« She shall never hear your name in connection 
with the subject,” was the answer. ‘‘ Thanks!" 

‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Teddy. ‘You are not 
going to her now.”’ For Framleigh had taken 
his hat. 

‘¢Yes, now. I am not in the mood to wait.’ 

So he went, and though, im his miserable ex- 
citement, he was almost unconscious of existence, 
he found his way back to Blank Square, startling 
the footman with his haggard face, and, asking 
for Miss Pemberton, was shown up stairs into the 
drawing-room, where Polly was standing by the 
mantel-piece, looking. down at Cicely, who was 
seated upon her ottoman, on the hearth. 

Both turned round, when his name was an- 
nounced, and Cicely got up, looking at him, won- 
deringly. Really, there was something to won- 
der at, both in his face and in his manner. Polly 
would have given him a most stately greeting, 
but he would have none of it. He passed the 
stateliness hy, and spoke out upon the subject of 
his errand at once, 

‘“‘T have come,’’ he said, ‘‘to thank you for 
your generosity,” 

It was useless to adopt an air of proud sur- 
prise. She saw that she had been betrayed, but 
though she became first red, and then white, she 
would not acknowledge that she understood, at 
first. 

‘“‘My generosity!” she exclaimed. 
not aware——’’ 

‘*Gaston!’’ eried Cicely. 
done?”’ 

«She has made me her debtor,’’ he answered. 
*¢ And, as it was done for your sake, Cicely ; you 
must thank her too. It was she who paid the 
money we fancied had come from Mr. Gaston.” 

«Oh, Polly!’ said Cicely. ‘Oh, Polly, dear!” 
She flew to her, and hung round her neck, with 
one slender arm caressing her, with tears of 
ecstasy and gratitude. 

So Polly was fain to submit. The tears started 
to her eyes, too, as they would have started to the 
eyes of any affectionate young person, whose fate 
it was to be cried over sweetly by the friend she 
loved. And yet she endeavored to sustain her 
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character as a stony-hearted young woman. 

‘TI do not know where you can have learned 
this,”’ she said to Framleigh. ‘‘ You will, at least, 
give me credit,” grandly, “for having intended 
it to be a secret.” 

‘*T learned it, by chance,’’ he answered. “ You 








have not been betrayed by any one in whom you 
have placed confidence. I only made the dis- 
covery a few minutes ago.” 

«And we never thought of you,’’ said Cicely. 
‘¢ You always seemed to dislike Gaston so much, 
you know, dear.” 

Framleigh’s eyes met the handsome, dark, gray 
ones, and Polly flushed to her forehead. Then, 
overcome by some generous impulse, she held out 
her hand, and let him take it. 

*‘Perhaps I was not exactly just,’’ she ad- 
mitted, with the manner of the most charming of 
queens, deigning to make terms. ‘I thought I 
had cause to dislike him, and it is not easy for 
me to forgive; but—but I do not think I disliked 
him as much as I seemed to.”’ 

Cicely could bear it no longer. She lifted her 
face from her friend’s shoulder, and looked at 
her brother. 

‘‘Gaston,’’ she said, trembling all over, ‘if you 
would only tell her the truth. She will listen, I 
am sure. Oh, she must have seen—she must 
know. I should have known, long ago, if I had 
been in her place; and I am not nearly so clever 
as she is. Polly, you will listen, won’t you. Oh, 
Polly !’”’:.Fhe words bursting from her in an un- 
controllable little passion of sympathy and love 
for them both. ‘‘It was for you he gave up Gas- 
ton Court—it is you he loves!’ And the moment 
the words had left her lips, she flew out of the 
room like a frightened fawn. 

Truly it was a difficult position. Polly had 
never confronted so difficult a one, even upon the 
stage, in the old theatrical days. For one silent 
moment each looked at the other, and then Fram- 
leigh spoke, tremulously, but with proud hu- 
mility. 

‘You must forgive her,’’ he said. 
forgive me!’’ 

But the climax was reached, and even Miss 
Polly must be carried away by the prevailing ex- 
citement. Her scornful eyes forgot to be scorn- 
ful, her slight figure forgot its disdain, her eyes 
sparkled with a strange touch of emotion. 

“ Then it is true?” she demanded. ‘You gave 
up Gaston Court and all your hopes for me?” 

He bowed his head ; and oh me! how she was 
cut'to the heart, all at once, by the grave, yet 
hopeless dignity of his gesture! Was this the 
tranquil, languid, frigid ‘‘swell,’’ whose air of 
the grande seigneur had so angered her long ago? 

“And yet,” she faltered, trying to hold her 
own, and front him bravely, and yet feeling that 
she quivered in every nerve, ‘‘and yet, while 
you could give up all this for me, you are too— 
too proud. Yes, too proud to—to be open with 
me!”’ 
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‘‘What?” he cried. 
Have I the right to speak? Have I 

“You have not spoken yet,” she said, forget- 
ting herself. 

‘«« T knew that I had incurred your displeasure,” 
he said. ‘I thought that I had won your dislike 
and distrust. I have nothing to offer you but 
my love, though God knows that is strong enough 
to have almost driven me mad with despair! I 
am not worthy of you—— !” 

‘¢You have given up all the world offered you, 
for my sake,”’ she interposed. ‘I have been hard 
and unjust toward you; I would not own to 
myself that I had forgiven you; but I—but 
) FN 

And just as suddenly as she had done every- 
thing else, she turned round, and laying her face 
upon the hand, with which she had held to the 
mantel-piece, she ended in impetuous tears. 

It was not for Cicely’s sake that she had paid 
the money, she acknowledged afterward. It 
was because she had cared more for him than 
she would have confessed to herself, and in her 
secret heart she dreaded that he would go away 
and be quite lost to her. She had cared for him 
even while she had been most severe and contempt- 
uous. She (but it was long before she confessed 
this,) had even cared for him, a little, when she 
had prohibited his visits at the little house; and 
it was because she had found herself beginning to 
care for him a little that she had done so. All 
her satirical speeches and scornful stings had 
been nothing but the result of her own anger at 
her own weakness. And really this must have 
been true, because, immediately after that inter- 
view, in which she had so seriously betrayed 
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herself, it was observed by Teddy Popham that 
she was as sweet-tempered and serenely-natured 
as she had ever been, even in the days of Preity 
Polly P. and the Prince’s. 

But the oddest part of the denouement was that 
connected with the Gaston property. Perhaps 
Mr. Gaston relented, or perhaps he had been 
careless, and had neglected arranging his affairs 
until it was too late; but, however that might 
have been, by some trick of fortune, our hero’s 
sacrifice turned out. to have been superfluous, 
for, in less than a week after his engagerfent, he 
received a legal letter, which stated that as Mr. 
Gaston, of Gaston Court, had died without a will, 
the property would of course fall to the next 
male heir, Gaston Framleigh himself. 

Immediately after her cousin's marriage, Diana 
Dalrymple’s engagement was announced. She 
made a good match, and is the handsomest of mat- 
rons. But she was not fond of the Framleighs, 
and found herself obliged to refuse the invita- 
tion to Cicely’s marriage with the honorable 
Teddy, which occurred a few months after the 
Captain’s. 

“« They are distant relations,’ she was wont to 
say, composedly, to her friends, ‘‘ but we don’t 
know much of each other. Gaston was very 
wild—got into debt, you know, and all that sort 
of thing; and was even disinherited by old Mr. 
Gaston of the Court, though he managed to get 
the property afterward, through his uncle’s dy- 
ing without a will. He knew a great many dis- 
reputable people, too, and made a shockingly low 
marriage—a girl off the boards, you know, a 
dancer, or something. The men actually used to 





call her “‘ Prerry Pouty P.”’ 
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WE had an introduction, 
I scarce remember how; 
She swept a graceful curtsy, 
I made my lowest bow; 
°*T was on the lawn it happened, 
We stood, a party gay, 
With mallets duly waiting, 
All ready for “ Croquet.” 


A shower of silken ringlets, 
Like golden sunbeams fell, 

Around her form of beauty, 
And wove a magic spell. 

Her eyes were of the azure, 
That marks a summer day, 
My heart she quickly captured, 

While playing at “ Croquet.” 





At picnics, hops, and parties, 
As oft it chanced we met, 
I still got more entangled, 
In love’s bewildering net; 
For hearts, like balls, are sometimes 
Hit, when they're not “in play ;” 
And many a hope has vanished, 
When beaten at “Croquet.” 


At last I dared to ask her, 
' If she would change her name, 

The witch, she flashed for answer, 
“If you can win the game!” 

And v-hen my pet was vanquished, 
I kissed a tear away; 

And that was how I won her, 
While playing at “Croquet.” 
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BY JEANIE T, GOULD.—(DAISY VENTNOR.) 





“A score of them ?” said Mrs. Fitzhugh Des- 
mond, the scarlet feather in her turban vibrating 
indignantly, as she spoke, ‘A score of them, 
indeed! I can count the girl's lovers by dozens. 
Yes, at five-and-twenty, she is Veronica Desmond 
still. I” got into a famous rage with her, this 
morning. Senator Huntley, (the man who owns 
4 silver mine out in Nevada, you know,) followed 
us on from Washington for the express purpose 
of proposing to her; and I know what young 
Van Horn’s intentions are, provided she gives 
him half a chance; beside which there is Lyle 
Stanhope. Now, will you believe it, when I 
asked her which of the three she meant to ac- 
cept, she quietly informed me that she had 
not the smallest intention of marrying any of 
them !’’ 

Mr. Hardenburg, a handsome, well-preserved 
bachelor of sixty, leaned back in his chair, and 
indulgéd in a hearty laugh. 

“¢ Veronica is charming,” he said. ‘I always 
study her as a curious psychologial problem.” 

««A problem !”’ echoed Mrs. Desmond. ‘‘She’s 
no business to be anything but a woman.” 

‘«‘Then you do not allow that the two are 
identical ?”’ 

«« Nonsense,”’ quoth Mrs. Desmond. ‘Go, and 
talk all that stuff to Veronica; my day for it is 
over. But I wish you would give her a hint 
about Lyle Stanhope. ‘ Think what a match that 
would be. Why, he’s the eldest son of Sir Chandos 
Stanhope, and the baronetcy is more than two 
hundred years old.” 

‘‘ Where is Veronica, by'the way?” said Mr. 
Hardenburg. 

«¢ Down in the library, refusing somebody, no 
doubi,” said Mrs. Desmond, grimly. 

“Well, suppose I go down, and stop that,” 
said Mr. Hardenburg. 

He smiled to himself, as he went down the 
stair-case, at. the novel idea of his preventing 
anything Veronica wished to do. Veronica, who 
had been his pet and darling ever since she was 
ten years old. 

Mrs. Desmond was right in her surmise, for 
one of the two inmates of the library looked 
flushed and annoyed, as Mr. Hardenburg opened 
the door. But Veronica rose with both hands 
extended, and was so warm in her greeting that 
Senator Huntley, the other occupant, was imme- 
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diately seized with unreasoning jealousy of the 
new comer. 

She was more beautiful than ever, Mr. Harden- 
burg thought, as he looked at her. When you 
paused to criticise Veronica’s beauty, the first 
idea which occurred to the observer was its en- 
tire harmony, The proudly-poised head, with 
its soft, light-brown hair; the delicate, creamy 
complexion, with its faintest tinge of color; the 
rounded, dimpled chin; the firm mouth; the 
deep, violet eyes, shaded by dark lashes: all 
these left nothing to be desired. 1t was a charm- 
ing face, and yet a tantalizing one; certainly not 
cold; but still a face that baffled you, from the 
high-bred reticence in every line of it. 

Veronica presented the gentlemen to each 
other, wheeled up a chair for her old friend, 
and, seating herself, playfully demanded what he 
had been about all winter. ‘ For you can’t think 
how much we wanted you in Washington,” said 
she. ‘‘ Account for yourself, pray.” 

And while Mr. Hardenburg did as he was bid, 
Veronica pulled out of her dainty work-table a 
mass of gold and blue silks, and began to weave 
them deftly into some sort of feminine fancy- 
work. 

**We used to wonder, in Washington,”’ said 
the Senator, directly, ‘‘ why Miss Desmond was 
always knitting something marvelously pretty— 
like this,’’ and he touched the blue mass cau- 
tiously. ‘‘ Capt. Vaughan, of the Engineers, got 
off a remark about it, one day. He said it al- 
ways put him in mind of Penelope’s web—be- 
cause it was never finished.”’ 

Mr. Hardenburg happened to be looking at 
Veronica, and, to his surprise, the delicate color 
flushed up over the girl’s cheeks and brow; the 
Senator's random shaft had evidently struck 
some chord which vibrated. 

“T am like the old woman who had a preju- 
dice against seeing anything wasted, even time,’’ 
said Veronica. ‘And this piece of work cer- 
tainly needs Penelope’s patience,’’ and she held 
the cobweb-like mass up to the light, for their 
inspection. But Mr. Hardenburg fell to pon- 
dering what the blush could possibly mean, and 
decided that he must inquire about this Capt. 
Vaughan. 

After a few moments, the Senator took his de- 
parture with an air o* dejection, (which, con- 
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sidering his ordinary pompousness, was rather 


comical to witness,) and then Mr. Hardenburg 


thought that his hour for catechising Veronica 
had come. 

‘“‘ Veronica,” he began, somewhat gravely. 
But she slipped a slender hand in his, with a 
caressing look which quite disarmed him. 

** Don't,” she said. “I know what grandmam- 
ma has been saying. Are you deserting me, 
Cousin Everard? Do you want me to go away 
and leave you?’ 

** You’re a witch,” said Mr. Hardenburg. “TI 
confess I came down primed with all sorts of ex- 
cellent arguments in favor of——”’ 

‘‘The silver mine, or the baronetcy ?”’ inter- 
rupted she. ‘Make your mind easy about the 
first. I do not admire Nevada.” 

«‘ And the Englishman ?”’ questioned Mr. Har- 
dénburg. ,' 

«Cousin Everard,’ said the girl, quietly, ‘<I 
am just the least bit of an enthusiast in my own 
fashion ; I do not love him, and I will not marry 
any one for the'mere sake of getting married.”’ 

And to Mr. Hardenburg’s infinite amazement, 
a tear splashed down upon his hand, as she laid 
her soft cheek against his. 

When Mr. Hardenburg, soon after, rose to leave, 
he said, ‘ 

*«T want your permission, by-the-by, to present 
a friend of mine to you, this evening, at the 
opera.’” 

“Old, or young?”’ she questioned, gayly. 

«¢ Younger than Iam, at any rate. I want you 
to like him, Veronica. He has been living in 
China, for the last four or five years; he’s the 
finest fellow I know.” 

For the second time, that morning, the pink 
flush glowed all over Veronica’s face; and Mr. 
Hardenburg went away puzzled at such an un- 
usual circumstance. 

As for Veronica, she stood, for & moment, pre- 
cisely where he left her, rolling and unrolling 
the bright-hued silks, with a curious smile. Then 
she walked across the room, and surveyed her- 
self in the mirror with the utmost gravity. 

«<I wonder if ‘Penelope’ kept her beauty all 
those years?” said she, softly. ‘‘Five years are 
but a fraction of twenty, yet such looks as Heaven 
gave me, I have still. Five years! ‘Am I sacri- 
ficing my youth to an idea? How grandmamma 
would sneer at me, if she knew, and yet, and 
yet di 





But here the violet eyes overflowed, and Ver- 
onica had to master herself, before she ventured 
up stairs to meet Mrs. Desmond. 

Campanini had just finished singing one of his 
swectest solos, when Mr. Hardenburg, accom- 





panied by another gentleman, entered Mrs. Des- 
mond’s box, that evening. Under cover of the 
‘bravas,’’ Mr. Hardenburg introduced his com- 
panion to the old ‘lady, and then, turning sud- 
denly, Kenneth Mackensie saw the charming face 
he had been dreaming about for years. 

‘*I think that Mr. Mackensie and I hardly need 
to be presented to each other,’’ said Veronica, 
bending forward, graciously, as she spoke. 

For once, Mr. Hardenburg was baffled. How 
could he tell that every nerve in the girl’s body 
was tingling with her violent effort for self-con- 
trol, or that the slender hand she placed in Ken- 
neth’s was trembling so much that she made 
her salutation of the shortest possible duration. 
Could it be that five long years had passed since 
she had looked up into those earnest eyes, or 
heard the quiet voice say, in precisely the same 
tones as now, and with a little lingering on the 
pronoun that made the word almost a caress, 
*« Are you quite well, to-night ?” 

Veronica drew ‘her chair a little into the sha- 
dow as she answered him. 

“‘Did you finish your picture last eveninz?”’ 
she said. 

Kenneth Mackensie smiled. “ How deftly you 
take up the thread of old times,” he said. “I 
should think we were sitting on the beach at 
Quogne again ; the shouting of the excited public 
down stairs hardly conveys an idea of the sea, 
however. The picture? I have painted several 
since then, Miss Desmond; but that one”—he 
hesitated—“circumstances have prevented my 
ever completing.” 

«You will tell me the ‘circumstances,’ some 
day, perhaps,” she said, gently, with a soft, sweet 
smile. ‘In the meantime, is not the Academy a 
happy change from the Celestials ?”’ 

«In point of music, and other charming things, 
yes,”’ he said, watching the delicate profile. «« But 
my ear needs cultivating; you don’t know how 
uncivilized I am grown. Iuse my pen more than 
my brush now, and, I am sorry to add, neither 
very successfully, in a material point of view.” 

How often, sitting on the veranda of his house, 
in Hong Kong, Kenneth had rehearsed to him- 
self the way in which he would tell this girl (if 
girl she was still on his return) that his long exile 
had not been in vain. And now, in his uncom- 
promising honesty, he was making the sweetness 
of the evening very bitter to himself. Better 
that, however, than to appear under false pre- 
tences ! 

“Yes,” he went on. ‘About a year ago, I 
saw my way clearly to what might have been a 
handsome fortune; but two months since, the 
whole thing vanished, like the baseless fabric of 
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adream.’ And so I came back to America, with 
my pallette and brushes, my honest name, and 
nothing more !’’ 

He had said it now; he had no idea that the 
dull pain in his heart was tugging away. at her 
heart-strings as well. The same old barrier! 
Veronica’s lips quivered, even as she smiled; she 
kad never admired him so much. 

‘«¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ ”’ 
she said, under her breath, and there was a pas- 
sionate thrill in her voice which no one but Ken- 
neth ever heard, which she was but. half-con- 
scious of. She saw his+dark eyes kindle and 
glow; but whatever answer he might have made 
was checked by Mrs. Desmond, who leaned for- 
ward and touched Veronica’s shoulder. 

‘‘Mr. Stanhope is trying to speak to you,’’ she 
said. ‘Mr. Mackensie, suppose you come and 
talk to an old woman.’’ 

Of course, Kenneth complied with the request, 
and submitted to have the chair at Veronica’s 
side taken by a handsome, blonde Englishman. 
And grandmamma, having accomplished her ob- 
ject, was as agreeable as she could be, (which 
was very agreeable indeed, ) to Kenneth, and even 
added an invitation of her own to Veronica’s, 
when that young lady asked him to accompany 
them home to supper, after the opera. But Ken- 
neth declined both invitations. 

He happened, however, to be standing next 
Veronica, at the moment, and she quietly slipped 
her hand through his arm. 

‘At least, take me to my carriage,” she said. 
Then, as they went down stairs, ‘‘ Do you mean 
to quite forswear society? Because, if so, I have 
some idea of asking you to resume the drawing 
lesson, which were interrupted at Quogne. It 
would be absolute kindness on your part to take 
me in hand, for I am ashamed of the magnificent 
failures that are the latest results of my labors.” 

‘* Indeed, I will be very glad to do so,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘I was meaning to ask your assistance 
in ebtaining a few pupils, for I need not disguise 
from you that, under present circumstances, giv- 
ing lessons has become a necessity. I hope you 
will not think the terms too high,’’ and he named 
@ sum. 

Again, the sensation that she was entirely un- 
derstood left Veronica divided between pleasure 
and pain. He had read her desire to help him, 
and frankly accepted it at her hands. But the 
gulf only looked wider and darker; she could 
not bear to have itso. And as Kenneth waited 


with her in the lobby, while Stanhope called the 
carriage, Veronica extracted one drop of sweet- 
ness from the evening’s pain. 

‘¢ You will come and see me soon; not in your 





new role of my drawing-master,” she said. And 
Kenneth, feeling the light clasp of her hand 
tighten on his arm, promised to call the next day, 
with a lingering glance at her face which almost 
betrayed what he had been at such pains to con- 
ceal, 

A busy month rolled away. There was a brief 
return of gayety after Easter, and Mrs. Desmond 
contrived to have Veronica pledged for half a 
dozen balls, with dinners and lunches, ad infini- 
tum. The old lady’s anxieties were increased 
ten-fold, for another suitor had appeared, a per- 
sistent millionaire, whom Veronica had already 
twice refused. The girl was more admired than 
ever, but Dame Rumor coupled her name with 
Stanhope’s, and Mrs. Desmond drew faint en- 
couragement from the fact that, as yet, no decisive 
words had passed between the pair. The draw- 
ing-lessons went on, quietly enough, and grand- 
mamma was generally present. 

But Kenneth, as the days passed, was in- 
clined to doubt his own wisdom in having allowed 
himself the dangerous pleasure of Veronica’s so- 
ciety. _Mr. Hardenburg, who spent much time 
at Veronica’s, would indulge in reflections, with 
Kenneth, over their post-prandial cigars, upon 
the probability of Veronica marrying this or that 
man, until Kenneth gained, as he thought, a 
pretty clear inkling of the position of affairs. He 
rather liked Stanhope ; he knew how fair a queen 
Veronica would make for the lordly house in 
England ; and he reasoned the matter over with 
himself until he became quite convinced that he 
had reached that philosophical state of mind 
where he could resign her to his rival. 

And so matters stood, when, one day, there 
was a sudden inroad of visitors at the studio. 
Owing to Mr. Hardenburg’s entreaties, Kenneth 
had finally consented to use the upper floor of 
his house, and the kindly old bachelor had taken 
the utmost pleasure in arranging sky-lights, side- 
lights, all the lights imaginable, and was very 
proud of his success in having achieved a studio 
at once useful and artistic. He considered that 
Kenneth was by no means justified in hiding his 
light under a bushel, (as he wished to do, until 
the opening of the Academy of Design,) and, 
therefore, announced his intention of bringing 
half a dozen people to inspect such qf Kenneth’s 
drawings and paintings. as he was willing to dis-' 
play to the few privileged eyes. After some ' 
groans and protests, Kenneth submitted, only 
stipulating that he should be allowed to invite 
Veronica, and another of his pupils, Helen Gray. | 

Now, Helen Gray’s mother was an old friend 
of the Mackensie family, and in consideration of 
that fact, probably, Helen (herself a remarkably 
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piquant, lively girl,) had shown every possible 
attention to Kenneth. She raved about him, pub- 
licly and privately, all in her pretty, kitten-like 
way, but never infringing on good taste; and she 
mused Kenneth extremely. 

Veronica, coming into the studio, with Mrs. 
Desmond and Lyle Stanhope in attendance, was 
surprised, and far from pleased, to see half a 
dozen of her fashionable acquaintances, and, in 
the center of the group, Kenneth, bending over 
Helen’s golden braids, while he showed her the 
contents of a portfolio. To be sure, Kenneth 
disengaged himself directky on Veronica's én- 
trance, and came to meet her at the door; but 
the tableau had its chilling effect upon her; she 
felt that she wss constrained, and the feeling did 
not wear off. 

Stanhope had, for some days, experienced a 
growing jealousy of Kenneth, and after chatting 
for ten minutes with the other ladies of the party, 
thought it high ‘time to put a stop to the conver- 
sation between Veronica and Kenneth. The latter 
rose politely, as Stanhope came toward them, and 
then Helen Gray’s voice was heard across the 
room. 

‘Oh, Mr. Mackensie, pray tell'us, what is this 
lovely sketch. 

Kenneth left Veronica with a hasty apology. 
What was worse, he did not come back, and Stan- 
hope, seeing Veronica’s occasional glance at the 
distant group, was annoyed. 

‘Let us go into the other room,’’ said he. 
“There are other pictures there, and, beside, 
Miss Desmond,” very pleadingly, ‘‘I have not 
had a chance for a word with you in three 
days.”’ 

Veronica knew what was coming. She saw it 
in the fair, flushed face, and the half-nervous 
trembling of his blonde mustache. Another time 
she might have postponed the evil day, by one of 
the excuses which women always have at their 
tongue’s end, but to-day she felt so weary, so 
hopeless, and yet there was no desperation about 
her. It was the peculiarity of her character, 
that, having elected to spend her life in waiting, 
(perhaps in vain,) she would wait on until the 
end of it, with the same steady, uncomplaining 
patience. 

The other room was cool, and the few pictures 
there were in admirable light; but Veronica 
looked vaguely at them, as Stanhope poured out 
his tale in a voice which, despite his efforts, 
would tremble. The sudden pallor of his face 
touched her, as she gave him, distinctly, her 
answer. 

‘‘T am so very sorry,” she said, and with a 
woman's pitying impulse, she laid her hand in 





his. He bent down to kiss the dainty palm, and 
as he did so, Veronica became aware that, from 
the door, Kenneth saw the tableau. 

He was turning away, when her voice arrested 
him. 

“Mr. Mackenise, one moment !’’ she said, and 
crimsoned, as she met his eye. ‘Will you not 
show us the picture which you are to exhibit ?” 

But for that “us” Stanhope would have left 
them. Kenneth heard it, and his heart gave a 
dull throb of pain. ‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘she is 
forever lost to me, now.”’ 

‘“* My painting? Certainly,’’ he answered, how- 
ever, calmly. ‘But you must come into my 
inner sanctum;” and lifting up a curtain, he 
ushered them into another and smaller room. 
He threw back the drapery which covered a 
picture on an easel. 

“Tt is called Penelope,” he said, quietly. 

‘Veronica gave one look at the canvas. Then 
she clasped her hands mutely, and her rare blush 
dyed her face. Not Ithaca’s queen herself could 
have been more lovely than the face she gazed 
at; the graceful, slender figure, with its air of 
anxious waiting in every line, the delicate hands, 
from which the distaff seemed ready to fall, be- 
cause of their weariness ; the eager, wistful eyes, 
which almost spoke in their heart-breaking pain— 
all these made up a painting whose fascination 
was indescribable. And yet, idealized though 
it was, Veronica saw that it was herself. 

She remembered the tiny sketch Kenneth had 
made at Quogne, one day, when he jestingly 
called her knitting “a perfect Penelope's web ;” 
remembered, too, that he had told her that night, 
at the opera, that the picture was unfinished. 
Why had he completed it, now? 

She heard Stanhope praising the painting 
eagerly and enthusiastically. Then she caught 
hold of a chair, steadied herself, and met Ken- 
neth’s eyes. To his intense surprise, her’s were 
full of tears. 

But the rest of the party came in. 

There was no opportunity for Veronica to ex- 
change a word with Kenneth, and she would not 
insult him with ordinary platitudes. She heard 
Stanhope begging for the refusal of the picture, 
and Kenneth’s reply that he ‘could not desire 
it in better hands.” She answered Mr. Harden- 
burg’s enthusiastic praise almost coldly; she 
was thinking out an enigma in her own mind. 

She looked again at Kenneth’s face as he stood 
by the easel; she saw the drawn lines of pain 
around his mouth. 

Her resolve was taken, 

Half an hour later, as the party were about 
to leave, Veronica said “good-by’’ to Ken- 
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neth, stepping back behind the others for an 
instant. 

“‘T have to thank you for a very delightful 
morning,’’ she said. ‘ Will you grant me a favor? 
Do not conclude any negotiations with Mr. Stan- 
hope, for your painting, before you see me again ; 
and—will you come and see me to-morrow, at 
two o'clock ?”’ 

He looked surprised ; it was not his day for a 
lesson. Could she wish to tell him of her en- 
gagement? But, after a moment's hesitation, he 
promised to call at the appointed time, and then 
handed Veronica to her carriage. 

Mrs. Desmond had a battle-royal with Veronica 
the next day. There was a reception at the De 
Peyster’s that afternoon, and grandmamma, had 
set her heart upon showing Veronica off there; 
and when that young lady calmly announced her 
intention of remaining at home, Mrs. Desmond 
flew into a rage. She knew that it was a useless 
expenditure of strength, for when Veronica grew 
cool and quiet, it was a sign that she would not 
yield; so the old lady swept away, in great wrath, 
and relieved her feelings by abusing her maid 
roundly, all the way up Madison Avenue. 

Veronica was sitting in the library, when Ken- 
neth came in—sitting where a gleam of sunlight 
fell down over her white dress, and played in her 
brown hair. She did not flush under his stead- 
fast gaze, but grew a little pale, as she touched 
his hand. Then she motioned him to a seat beside 
her, and took out of her work-table the mass of 
blue and gold silks, which she was so fond of 
knitting, and which he instantly remembered as 
having been the first suggestion of his painting, 
in those summer days at Quogne. 

He did not help her at all. He was girding up 
all his strength for the anticipated avowal of her 
engagement. She was too deeply in earnest for 
ordinary topics. She went straight to her sub- 
ject, with the simple directness, which was one of 
her greatest charms. 

«I had no chance, yesterday, to tell you how 
much I like. your painting,’ she said. ‘ Like! 
It was much more than that. I was delighted. 
It is exquisite, both in conception and execution ; 
it leaves nothing to be desired.” 





“T painted it for your approval,’ he said, 
quietly. ‘The critics may say what they choose, 
now.” 

The last word made her quiver. 
with a slight falter in her voice, 

«IT said I had a favor to ask: do not sell it to 
Mr. Stanhope. Of all others’—her emphasis 
was unmistakable—‘‘ I do not wish him to he the 
purchaser. I want your painting myself.”’ 

Bewildered, he looked at her.. The violet eyes 
met his frankly. 

‘‘Have we been playing at cross-purposes ?”’ 
he said, at last, a light begining to break on him. 
‘“‘I may be impertinent to ask; but this is no 
time for trifles. I—pardon me—I supposed that 
Mr. Stanhope had the right to own that picture. 
Has he?” 

*“‘No!” 

The word left her lips, full and clear. 

Kenneth walked slowly down the room, once, 
twice, three times. Then he came back to her 
side. 

‘I never thought I should be so mad as to say 
this,”’ he spoke, scarcely abovea whisper. ‘‘ You 
have seen my painting; do you know all it means 
tome? Ihave loved you ever since that happy 
summer at Quogne. I went away to Chinato make 
@ fortune for your sake, because I would not ask 
you to link your fate with a penniless artist. I 
came back, as I went, poor. I finished my pic- 
ture; but it was, I thought, the work of renun- 
ciation. I thought you would marry Stanhope, 
and Veronica, dare I believe all that your 
eyes are saying? For God’s sake, do not trifle 
with me, darling !’’ 

‘‘Why did you not trust me, long ago?’’ she 
murmured, her eyes falling before his. 

“Trust you! You do not mean that you have 
loved me since then, Veronica? I dare not be- 
lieve it! Others have wooed you—men far, far 
my superior. Penelope, you remember, had 
many suitors.” 

The golden web slipped from her trembling 
fingers. With dewy eyes, and tender, archly- 
smiling.lips, she laid her hand in his. 

“‘Yes, Kenneth; but Penelope waITep FoR 
Unysses !”’ 


She went on, 
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On! Queen of Flowers, and Flower of Love! 
How beauteous thou art. 

And yet you cast a mournful spell 
Around my lonely heart. 

The bliss of hours, lost in death, 

Comes baek to me in thy sweet breath! 


, 


Oh, Marguerite! dear Marguerite! 
Roses you loved to wear; 

You were as fair, and pure, and sweet, 
When in your golden hair 

L twined them; little then. thought I, 


How soon you, too, would droopanddie! .£. v, 
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BY MRS. BR. HARDING DAVIS 





CHAPTER I. 

“You say that you have made choice of a wife, 
Andrew ?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Maull threaded her needle, and, finding 
it rusty, ran it once or twice through the emery- 
bag; then she looked up at her son. 

He was standing in the low window that opened 
on the lawn. The frame of it held, like a pic- 
ture, the slope of emerald grass, hedged and dotted 
with roses; the swinging cages of birds hung 
from wire tripods; while beyond, a newly-built 
embankment, with its bare mud-wall, rose be- 
tween this tiny paradise and the narrow, dark 
river, which rushed fiercely past, the sunset, 
that burned softly upon birds and roses, broken 
into uneasy red lights upon its turbid surface. 

Mrs. Maull had ordered the planting of the 
roses and the building of the levee, since she 
had married this boy's father, thirty-six years 
ago. She had ordered absolutely house, plan- 
tation, and the lives of everybody about*her. 
As a matter of course, her rule would continue 
absolute to the end. But she reminded herself, 
as she drew her needle deliberately out of the 
emery, that young men, and especially weak 
men, suc’: as she considered Andrew, would 
have similar fancies about marriage, with every 
pretty woman that they saw. It might require 
a little skillful management on her part to pre- 
vent his fancy taking root, and become annoy- 
ing. It was the first time that she had ever 
detected such symptoms in Andrew, and there- 
fore it would be easier to contend with them. 

‘‘ Very well, my son,”’ shesaid, calmly. +‘ When 
am I to see, and decide upon, your choice ?” 

He did not shuffle from one foot to the other, 
as usual, in her presence, when he was agitated: 
but stood quite still. 

«It is too late for any decision, mother,’”’ he 
said. “I am married.” 

Mrs. Maull pinned her seam, to keep it even. 
When she was a girl, in her native State, teach- 
ing school, and forming herself, she used, when- 
ever she was moved, to repeat certain lines of 
Plato, before she would allow herself to speak. 
She did not need any such factitious aids now. 
Eye and tongue controlled themselve from the 
usage of long habit. 

‘<I thought,’ Andrew began again, in a lower 





tone, ‘‘ that there was so little chance that we 
should agree in this matter, mother, that I would 
take a short cut, as | might say, and so avoid all 
discussion.” 

‘« You acted wisely, no doubt, Andrew.” 

The gentle, pained tone struck Andrew like 
the cut of a whip. He looked at the head stiffly 
downcast, the back of which was turned toward 
him. The very folds of crape in her cap, and 
the puffs of her glossy black ‘ front,’’ bore a look 
of injured resignation. He had been quite sure, 
a@ minute ago, that he was acting wisely; now 
he felt, as he was made to do two-thirds of the 
time, that his mother was the most unappreciated 
of exalted characters, and that he was brutal 
and selfish. 

*¢ Mother 

She shook her head deprecatingly. Mrs. Maull 
never ‘‘talked things over.’’ Her emotion was 
too profound, her range of thought too high, she 
told herself, to dribble out into words. Andrew 
began to remember how she had spoken, with 
marriage as her theme, time and again: he re- 
called, too, the philosophy, the imagination she 
brought to bear uponit. Doubtless it had been his 
marriage she had planned in this beautiful ideal 
union. And, now, what would she think of 
Betty ? Certainly he had not brought philosophy 
or imagination into the matter. From that day, 
when he saw Betty cutting out bibs for the twins 
at her home, in Kentucky, he felt he could not do 
without her; that was all there was of it. 

‘‘T will bring my wife here, this evening, mo- 
ther, if you are willing,” he said, with a blank, 
disappointed feeling, for which he could not ac- 
count. ‘I brought her back with me.”’ 

“Whenever you choose, Andrew. I shall re- 
ceive her as a daughter.” 

There was no more to be said. Mrs. Maull, 
in that forming of herself long ago, had ceased 
to ask questions, or to show interest in any 
trivial concern whatever. ‘The Red Man,”’ she 
was wont to say to her neighbors, ‘‘ should not 
surpass us in self-control.” 

Andrew, very likely, would have been glad to 
talk for an hour, like a boy, of Betty's brown 
eyes, and voice, and other pretty little gifts. 
But it was high time, as Mrs, Maull properly 
judged, that he was taught. that he wss no longer 
a boy. Nor did she think it worth while to 
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ask who the woman was that he had married. 
Whether he had chosen a girl from New Orleans, 
or gone out among the planter’s daughters, he 
was equally sure to have. brought home a creature 
without ideas. A Doll! Mrs. Maull thought in 
words beginning with capitals, and emphasized 
them to herself. Having thus labeled Betty, and 
given her her place in the universe, Mrs. Maull 
felt more comfortable. 

Andrew disappeared, and then Mrs. Maull 
went into achair. Ever since she had come to 
live here, on the lower Mississippi, it had been 
her ceaseless endeavor to convince her neighbors 
that the art of housekeeping was known only to 
herself, and to women who had been born where 
she had been. She went up and down snapping 
and scolding, but viewing the rigid order of the 
house with grim delight. Andrew's wife would 
be stunned into subordination at the sight 
of it, she said to herself. 

From the upper window she saw visitors com- 
ing, and went down to the drawing-room to meet 
them. ‘Silly Madame Le Brun!” she muttered 
inwardly, ‘‘c:iving the best-blooded ponies in the 
State, and living in a house not fit to be their 
stable. Children swarming inside, and pigs and 
negroes without; diamonds from knuckle to 
knuckle, and not ten books in her house !”’ 

Mme. Le Brun brought with her a Mrs. Whyte, 
whom Mrs. Maull found even less tolerable than 
the other; for nobody pleased Mrs. Maull, who 
did not think on all things exactly as she did, or 
doas she did. Thereare such people, you know, 
and they, general'y, like Mrs. Maull, regard 
themselves as the wisest of their kind. Mrs. 
Whyte, a blacksmith’s daughter, had lately mar- 
ried a wealthy planter, in whose house she was 
governess, and had clung thereafter to traditions 
of birth and position as to her sheet-anchor. 
Mrs. Maull mentioned her son Andrew’s mar- 
riage as she might have done the purchase of a 
new horse. Both ladies were silent with astonish- 
ment, 2 moment; then Mrs. Whyte asked a dozen 
questions, Mme. Le Brun none. 

‘‘How strange!” cried Mrs. Whyte. ‘Not 
even to have heard her name! You do not know 
what her family is then, or her social status? I 
really should be very uneasy in your place, Mrs. 
Maull, very anxious.” 

‘« My son is going to bring a woman home,’’ re- 
plied her hostess, severely. ‘The woman whose 
fate runs parallel with his is all that concerns 
me. It does not matter whether her father was 
@ millionaire or a day-laborer.’’ 

“Oh, dear, no! Your ideas are so expanded, 


s0—so lofty,” glancing'across the widths of carpet 
to guess at the number of yards, ‘ Real Axmins- 





ter, too!” she reflected, her eyes half-shut, specu- 
latively, while Mme. Le Brun’s drawling, gentle 
voice took up the conversation. ‘Much better 
idea of style the old griffin has than the Le Bruns! 
To think of racing-cups and plate worth a fortune, 
heaped on the beaufets, and the floors beneath 
bare, and dirty at that!” 

“T am so glad for you,” the little woman, 
whose floors were bare and dirty, was saying, 
energetically. ‘The house will be so different, 
with a dear daughter in it! It must have been 
lonely often and often !’’ 

The limpid eyes grew wet, as she spoke, and she 
put out her delicate, ringed hands, and touched 
Mrs. Maull’s softly. 

‘Oh, no,” sitting more stiffly erect. 
never lonely. I have resources.” 

“Ah, yes, your son. But I often plan my 
Dick’s marriage; and he is only ten! I re-ally 
do,” laughing. “Come, Mrs. Whyte, we must 
go. Yes, indeed. But we will be impatient to 
see the sweet bride. Mrs. Maull, we will be sure 
to love her! Good-by,”’ and she kissed the thin 
cheeks with as much effusion as thongh they had 
been her lover's. 

‘¢Bah!”’ said Mrs. Maull. ‘Sure tolove her!’’ 
as she watched them drive away. 

«The bride is coming into a warm nest,” said 
Mrs. Whyte, when they were out of sight. 

Mme. Le Brun did not answer. It seemed a 
chilly nest enough to her. She did not know 
that Mrs. Whyte only thought of the Axmins- 
ter carpets and enormous sugar crops of the 
Maull’s. 

«‘Ah, there! there she is!’’ she cried, a mo- 
ment afterward, as Andrew Maull came through 
the live oaks, a young girl leaning on his arm. 
She was dressed in brown, with a bit of red in 
her hat. The sun shone full on her one minute; 
the next she was in shadow. They loved. 

‘Poor thing!’ said Madame Le Brun, when 
they had passed. ‘Poor child! She is but a 
child, after all.” 

“She is a child that will have her own 
way,’ said Mrs. Whyte, ‘or she belies her 
looks. Take my word for that.’’ 

«IT hope she will, with all my heart,”’ said 
Mme. Le Brun. 

Her heart was sore for the little girl, who, no 
doubt, had just left her mother. She began to 
plan picnics, and dinner-parties for her, and a 
thousand other kindnesses, scarcely hearing her 
companion’s wonderings at the oddity or their 
coming home on foot. 

«So funny a thing for the heir of a stylish 
family like the Maull’s to do! But these haute 
volee people are full of whims!” 


““T am 
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CHAPTER Il. 

Ir was Betty who had chosen to walk the last 
two miles of the way. She was impatient to feel 
Andrew’s own ground under her feet. That was 
the oak, wasn’t it, in which he had built the 
house when he was a boy? And there was the 
wall from which he had fallen and broke his leg? 
And was that his dog Hero running down the 
path? Here, Hero, Hero! Gooddog! Andshe 
kneeled down to pat and hug him, laughing, and 
blushing, and ready to cry with excitement, giv- 
ing the dog the caresses she was too shy as yet 
to give to his master. When they wert on to- 
gether her eager little feet drew Andrew here 
and there in the grass; she clung tight to his 
arm. She was alone with him at last. The woo- 
ing and wedding had been done in the midst of 
the busy, large family, in Kentucky; he had 
brought her home immediately, arriving that day 
at noon at the village, a few miles up the river, 
where he had left her for an hour, to hurry down 
and break the news to his mother. If Andrew 
had taken her to a tent, in a sandy desert, she 
would hardly have known it. She was content 
with a delight, worthy of heaven, merely to look 


into his face, which represented to her all that } 


was manly and noble. But, instead, he had 


brought her into Paradise itself, with its rustling } 


trees, and brilliant birds, and countless roses. 
The reddest of rose-tints burned on her rounded 
cheeks, and her eyes were wet every now and 
then. Surely nobody in the world ever knew 
what happiness such as this was before! 

‘‘But we must go on to the house,”’ she said, 
at last. ‘‘ Mother will be impatient for us to 
come. Iam to call her ‘mother,’ am I not, An- 
drew ?” in a shy whisper. 

‘Certainly, my darling.” She had not noticed 
before how grave and matter-of-fact a man An- 
drew had become, since he had put foot on the 
plantation. Up in eastern Kentucky, he was a 
genial, one might say, a rollicking, jovial fellow. 

‘‘ There she is,’’ he added, a moment after, as 
a thin figure, in black, was seen pacing up and 
down the pebble walk, never by any chance set- 
ting foot on the grass. 

«She is coming to meet us. Come, come!”’ 
Betty cried, all in a heat and tremble. 

She ran forward, holding out her hands, An- 
drew slowly following.. When she came to Mrs. 
Maull, she could hardly speak. 

‘Mother !”’ she whispered, ‘I am Betty.” 

Mrs. Maull waited without moving, until An- 
drew reached them. ‘This is my wife, mother,” 
he said. 

Ordinary women, Mrs. Maull was sure, would 
have shown disappointment or anger, when this 

Vou. LXVI.—29 


usurper was brought in. 


But she, she told her- 
self, was above any such lack of self-control. Her 


2 
> 


daughter-in-law would be paid her due to the last 


tithe. 

“IT hardly expected you so soon,’’ she said, 
coldly, holding out her hand. * You will find 
your reoms ready, however.’’ She cleared her 
throat, and went on after a moment’s pause. 
«« Andrew's wife is, as he has doubtless told you, 
entitled to a home in my house. The control of 
the plantation has always been in my hands. 
Andrew’s share of his father’s estate he holds in 
bonds ; but I have advised him to invest it in en- 
larging this estate. I state this to you, because 
I hold that a wife should be a partner, to a pro- 
per extent, in her husband’s business. We will 
go to the house now,” Smiling formally. 

Andrew’s wife stood in the path before her. 
She had looked, when Mrs. Maul began to speak, 
as though she had been struck a blow, pale and 
breathless. That, however, the old lady bore 
with equanimity; but Betty's blue eyes were 
fixed on her now with a gentle steadiness, which 
made the mother-in-law uncomfortable. 

“‘We will go the house, Elizabeth,’’ Mrs. Maull 
repeated. ‘Your name is Elizabeth, I suppose? 
I hope that a more intimate knowledge of each 
other will, in due time, make us friends. 
take friends on trust. 

‘« It is better to be prudent,”’ said Betty, quietly. 

She walked silently beside Mrs. Maull, to the 
Shouse. She did not touch her arm again, or offer 
a remark, except in answer toa question. Betty 
never made a mistake the second time. 





I never 





CHAPTER III. 


Mapvame Le Brey, a couple of years later, was 
standing on the veranda of the Whyte’s new paste- 
; board villa, waiting to take herleave. Her basket 
2 pheeton was drawn up in front of the steps, and 
} Mrs. Whyte, between the wheels, was eagerly 
questioning a little, bright-eyed woman, who was 
seated in it, with a baby in her lap. 

‘<I am sure, my dear Mrs. Maull,” cried Mrs. 
Whyte, ‘‘ you must acknowledge that you would 
prefer to live ina home of yourown. The whole 
neighborhood sympathizes with you, occupying 
the subordinate position you do, in your mother- 
in-law’s house.” 

Betty turned on her with a deliberate smile. 

‘«A young woman must necessarily be subor- 
dinate to an older one,”’ she said. 

‘« But the property is your husband’s,”’ urged 
Mrs. Whyte, resolved, as she had begun, to push 
the matter through. ‘It is a large estate; it 
was left to Andrew. His mother has but an an- 
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nuity. She has no right to take it in her own 
hands, and make ducks and drakes of it—none, 
whatever! I hope you have interfered on your 
baby’s behalf. Poor little tot, here, must not be 
cheated out of his birthright. You really must 
excuse me,” hurrying on, breathlessly, when 
Betty would have spoken, “but I felt it to be my 
duty.” 

Betty, at last, found space to answer. 

“‘T cannot tell you,’’ she said, dryly. ‘TI 
never question my husband on his business af- 
fairs. Shall we go, madame ?”’ 

Madame le Brun vowed wrathfully to herself 
that she never would cross the threshold of the 
ill-bred Whyte’s again. ‘‘ Though the vulgar 
creature,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ was quite right 
in her opinion of old Mr8. Maull—quite right !”” 

They were both silent until they drove into 
the Maull grounds. It was in the quiet pause 
of evening, while the light still lingered, after 
the sun has gone. Climbing vines and moss had 
covered the clay bank, by the river side. The 
low, light-colored wide house, with its delicate 
tracery of verandas, sunk in shadow and roses, 
was like a dream of peace. 

Mrs. Maull, in her arm-chair at the top of the 
steps, was no reality of peace, however. She 
had grown more erect, bony, and rigid, to meet. 
age as it crept upon her. When the gay, little 
equipage stopped, with a rumble and flash, she 
looked up scowling from her newspaper; then 
there was a change in her eye. 

Madame le Brun hesitated, as she lifted the 
baby out to its mother’s arms, trying to decipher 
it. Could it be Betty who had thus softened the 
stern visage, or the child? 

Now, Betty was but human. She knew quite 
weil that the iron-faced woman who took little 
John out of her arms on the porch, was wasting 
his birthright, out of sheer self-conceit ; and she 
had her fancies, like any other foolish young 
mother, in which her boy was always a brilliant, 
rich young fellow. Betty had no lofty, stoical 
philosophy to make her way smooth. She had 
learned, in her old home, which was that of a 
decaying family, the value of money too well. 
But she did not interpose a word to stop the 
waste of his inheritance. 

She said nothing, now, when Mrs. Maull took 
the child, and pushing her aside, as she did every 
night, undressed him, and rocked him to sleep. 
‘‘She is an old woman,”’ Betty said to herself. 
“Tt makes her happy to feel his cheek against 
her withered neck.”’ 

There was something else than money, you 
see, of which she had learned the value, in that 
topsy-turvy, extravagant home-life. 








“« Andrew is late,’’ Betty said, presently. 

“‘T had a dispatch, on urgent business, from 
New Orleans, while you were gone. I sent him 
down at once,”’ answered the old lady. She saw 
Betty’s start, and the change of color in her little 
face. She added, ‘‘ He went up to the Point to 
board the steamer Arrow. It will pass down, 
this evening.” 

**T should like to have said good-by,”’ said 
Betty. 

Old Mrs. Maull vouchsafed no answer. How 
could she answer, rationally, a full-grown woman, 
who sulked, with a puerile sob in her voice? 

Poor Betty sat down on her sewing-chair, but 
she did not work; her eyes were fixed on the 
dark, rapid river, behind the bank. It had al- 
ways seemed a treacherous stream to her childish 
fancy. The River of Death might have been 
such a one, with its deep, silent torrent, its wide 
morasses filled with every unclean reptile, its 
unfathomable depth of shadow, the ghostly fringe 
of live-oaks draped in slow, waving moss upon 
its banks. The moon, just risen, glittered whitely 
upon its surface. 

Betty got up, at last, with a nervous laugh. 

“The river has such a strange effect on me, 
to-night !’? she said. ‘It seems to me that I 
cannot trust Andrew on it. Is there. time to 
bring him back ?”’ 

Old Mrs. Maull turned her gray eyes full on 
her. ‘You did not understand that the business 
was important?” 

‘Yes, I did; but——”’ She looked out at the 
threatening shadows, up into Mrs. Maull’s face. 
Her chin began to quiver, the nostrils of the up- 
turned little nose to whiten and contract. 

‘Elizabeth, you are hysterical!’’ cried old 
Mrs. Maull, severely. She had always known 
her daughter-in-law to be a doll; but, like other 
dolls, her folly was passive. ‘You had better,” 
she continued, in her coldest, but most positive 
tones, ‘retire at once to your own room. You 
will be sorry presently for having lost your self- 
control. I will keep John, to-night.” 

Betty turned, and went out hastily. Old Mug 
Maull took the child into her own room, and laid 
him en the bed. An hour later, she heard a step, 
and, turning, saw Andrew’s wife, with a curious 
set look of resolution on her face. 

‘¢T cannot bear this,’ the latter said. 

“Do you want John? You can take him. 
There is no need of a scene, Elizabeth.” 

“It is not the baby. It is Andrew,’’ cried 
Betty, passionately. ‘You have stood between 
us once too often. He never left me before with- 
out a kiss for me and the boy. I don’t want to 
be childish, or unreasonable,” striving to control 
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her unsteady lips; ‘‘ but I feel that he will never { high point of land, the only point for miles, in 


come back to either of us! Never!” 

Old Mrs. Maull gathered up the baby and his 
blanket, and hurried him into his mother’s arms. 
“If there is anything which I dread beyond ex- 
pression,’’ she said, severely, ‘‘it is a woman’s 
sentimental folly, and her prophetic presenti- 
ments. I shall send you a draught to bring your 
digestion into order. That is all that ails you!” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ar ten o'clock the Arrow was due at Brier 
Cove, the landing opposite the plantation. Betty, 
when the time approached, took John up, and 
went down to the edge of the levee. She was not 
an hysterical or superstitious woman; usually, 
she laughed at presentiments ; but it was not 
so to-night. 

Old Kendrick, whose business it was to over- 
see the sugar-houses, was seated on the bank, 
smoking his good-night pipe. He climbed down 
hastily, his hat in his hand. 

‘¢Mr. Andrew intends to land, madam. The 
Arrow puts into Brier Cove, just opposite, and 
he told me he would cross to here, in a bateau, 
in the hope of seeing you.” 

‘‘T am very glad, Mr. Kendrick. No, John is 
not heavy. I will hold him until his papa comes, 
thank you,”’ with a rush of water to her eyes, 
and heat to her face, which made the old man 
wonder ‘‘ what the old woman had been nagging 
the girl about to-night.” 

‘Yes, he’ll be here in a few minutes now,” 
looking up and down the narrow river, black and 
glancing as jet. ‘‘ Yon’s the lights of the Arrow 
Red and green. 


’ 


now, I reckon. She’s coming 
down to Brier Cove, just as I said. Lord! what 
a vollem of water there is ther, ma’am. Forty- 
five feet of a rise below Bayou Ladoux. All thes 
planters have been strengthenin’ their banks, ex- 
cept the old—except Mrs. Maull. I’ve tafked till 
I wish you'd mention it to 
Mr. Andrew.” 

‘‘Mention? I don’t quite understand,’ she 
answered, half absently, her eyes fixed on a small, 
black shadow, that darted out from the side of 
the steamer, and made toward them. ‘‘ There js 
the bateau, I think. Is not that a bateau?’’ 

“‘T believe it is, madam. Mention this levy to 
him. It’s—it’s damp on this side. I might 
almost say it’s leaky.’’ Finding that she did not 
take any heed to him, he stooped to look closer 
among the roses and moss. ‘It really seems 
wetter tomethan ordinary. It—— GoodGod! 
this is water about my hand!” 

He seized her and the child both, in his arms, 





as he spoke, and carried or dragged them toa 


fact, above the river’s level at high water. 
Betty’s first thought was amazement; then a 


; sharp disappointment, that she would be a few 


minutes later in meeting Andrew ; then the truth 
dawned on her, the horror of a great death was 
upon her. 

It had been lying in wait, for half a century, 
behind the bank: of roses, until Mrs. Maull’s 
feeble old hand had let it loose. But there was 
no storm, nor outcry; only the black surface of 
the water, creeping inland. 

At the foot of the live-oaks there was a faint 
sparkle in the grass; then the white pebble walks 
began to glitter; then the house, with its airy 
verandas, stood in the midst of a dark pool. 

““It—it is not @ crevasse?’ Betty cried in 
horror. She held the baby so tightly that he 
shrieked. ‘ 

*‘That’s about the name for it, ma'am. It’s the 
savings of twenty years gone under in five min- 
utes, in that field yonder. That's what it is to 
me! And all for a cursed old woman!’’ 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Kendrick.”’ said 
Betty, with dignity. ‘Don’t cry, John, dear,” 
and she fondled the frightened child. 

‘It’s enough to make a man forget himself.” 
He gave a quick inarticulate cry. 

Betty turned. He sprang between her and the 
river. 

“Don’t look that way,’’ he cried. 
way!’’ 

But she pushed him aside. The black flood 
rose higher and higher before them, and on its 
current was the skiff. 
standing. 


‘‘ Not that 


She could see Andrew 
He had thrown down the oars, and 
held his arms out to her. 

She would have rushed down into the water, 
but Kendrick held her like a vice. 

“Tt is my husband. You have no right to keep 
me from my husband !”’ she cried, struggling. 

Kendrick made no reply. He did not hinder 
her from looking at the boat now. It was tossed 
to and fro likea chip, and then was suddenly 
sucked under the mighty current, and disap- 
peared. 

Kendrick caught Andrew’s wife, as, after a 
moment, she tottered and fell, and tried to signal 
the Arrow. 

“‘There’s a chance for life. Though it’s not 
worth much,”’ he thought, turning to look at his 


field, shining in the moonlight. The great flood 


stretched already across miles of the background. 
The Maull house was utterly gone. 

‘The old woman has met with her reward,” 
he muttered, with a grim satisfaction. 

But later, when they drew him and his com- 
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panions into the Arrow, there, lo! was old Mrs. 
Maull, stiff, rigid, but alive. 

She got up to meet her daughter-in-law. 

‘*Elizabeth,’’ she said. ‘I drove up to the 
Point, when you left me, to urge Andrew to go. 
I have been on the steamer. I saw my son die, 
and all my property swept away before my eyes. 
God has punished me for opposing you.”’ 

‘«That sounds very like nonsense,’’ growled 
Kendrick. His grudge against the woman, for 
being alive, would not permit him to be just to 
her, even in her repentance. 

CHAPTER V. 

Old Mrs. Maull, during that voyage up the 
river, talked incessantly—vaguely, weakly. Her 
self-conceit destroyed, she was utterly prostrated. 

Betty, *‘the silly little widow,’ as Kendrick 
called her, was absolutely silent. She busied 
herself about her child, pale, watchful, but wide- 
awake and resolute. The captain urged her to 
remain on board. But she thanked him quietly. 

‘‘T had no money, and, unfortunately, no jew- 
elry on my person, the night of—o : 2 
cannot recompense you in any way for my mo- 
ther’s passage, or mine,”’ she said. 

When the boat stopped at Cairo, she went 
ashore, and returning, after an hour, sought him 








‘<T find it would be useless to return 
‘*The plantation 


out again. 
to Bayou Ladoux,”’ she said. 
can never be recovered.”’ 

‘“No,”’? sympathizingly. ‘‘But—Mr. Maull 
had other property, hadn’t he ?” 


‘¢He had some bonds. But he sold them, and 


invested them in the sugar plantation. It is all 
gone. I,’’ she hesitated a moment, “I shall 


take my mother and child home to Kentucky. 
I shall be able to support myself there.”’ 

‘‘T will make arrangements for your transfer 
to an Ohio steamer,’ said the captain, with eager 
‘* Leave it all to me.”’ 

But the arrangements 


generosity. 
‘‘You are very kind. 


are made. We sail, this afternoon.” 
The captain bowed, a little offended. But 
Betty did not, or would not, see that. She led 


Mrs. Maull to the steamboat, that, gay in white 
paint and gilding. lay rocking and glittering at 
the wharf; and then brought her the boy. 

«* You will take care of John for me. mother ? 
I have something to do, now,’’ she said. 

* What can you have to do, Elizabeth ?”” 


| 


¢ 





the boat. I can pay our way home in that way. 
Better to do so than to beg. It was very for- 
tunate.”” 

Old Mrs. Maull was enraged, haughty, and 
wounded by turn; but, before the voyage was 
over, was thoroughly submissive io Betty, who, 
meantime, kept her grief locked in her own bo- 
som, and went steadily about her work. 

When they reached Louisville, Betty led her 
ashore. ‘We take the cars here,’’ she said. 

‘Don’t speak, as if there were nothing left to 
live for in life,’’ cried old Mrs. Maull, hotly. 

But Betty did not even look at her baby. She 
had loved her husband better than do most wo- 
men, and even her child was, for the time, scarcely 
in her thoughts. 

As they stepped on the wharf, a lady near 
them gave a shrill exclamation. ‘It is Betty !” 
cried Mme. le Brun. ‘ Betty, my child! You 


here? Oh, that dreadful crevasse! Don’t talk 
of it? We lost everything. Quite penniless— 
quite! Unless Col. le Brun should be successful 


at the New York heats for two-year olds. The 
stud was at Vicksburgh, and it was saved, you 
know. It is all we have. But where are you go- 
g, child ?”’ 

Betty’s lips trembled for the first time. 


’ 


jn 
To 
my mother,”’ she said. 

The little lady’s big, dark, affectionate eyes 
rested on her. They seemed to fold her into 
pity and love. ‘I understand. You are alone ?”’ 

‘* Quite alone. : 

Mme. le Brun took her by the hands, and 
drew her into the hotel. She was trembling with 
sympathy, and sobbing as Betty never had done. 


He is gone.’ 


«There is a friend of mine going your way, who 
will be your escort,’’ she said. ‘*We met him last 
night.”” She pushed Betty gently in at the door 
of her parlor, stopping outside, her finger to her 
lips, to hear the wild ery of «« Andrew! Andrew !” 

It all ended happily, of course. Ordinary 
lives do end happily, in the long run. 
covers over and makes firm again gashes and 


Time 


ruins as ghastly as the Ledoux crevasse. It 
The Maull 
Andrew, 


never covered that crevasse, however. 
estate still lies under the Mississippi. 


, with the bonds, which he had not sold, bought a 


farm in Kentucky, near the old homestead, 
where he and his wife, at the present time, live 
easy, cheerful lives, and where Mrs. Maull sur- 
vived until about three years ago, softened, be- 


«I have secured a place as chambermaid on { fore her death, into a moderately human being. 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 


Never despair! When the stars from the sky 
Fade and go out, then the daybreak is nigh. 
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The thunder seems dread ; but it freshens the air; 
And after—such sunshine! No, never despair! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Sir Noer Hurst had been left standing in his 
library, white and stately, like a man turned 
into marble. 


him with the force of a blow. In the swift rage 


of the moment he had ordered Storms frem his } 


presence, scarcely comprehending the charge he 
had made, or the price, for secrecy, that he de- 
manded. 
the man’s charge was, it aroused vague feelings 
in the father’s heart that had hardly taken form 
before. For months and months he had been 
vaguely uneasy about his son. 
perceptions of a man of the world, he had, with- 
out spying upon Walton, observed him anxiously, 
He knew that more of his time was spent about 
the gardener’s cottage than seemed consistent 
with any interest he could have felt in William 
Jessup. He saw that the young daughter, whom 
he could with difficulty look upon as more than 
a child, was, in fact, a wonderfully beautiful girl. 
Seyond all this, he perceived that, day by day, 
the young man drifted from his home, that the 
society of Lady Rose was almost abandoned, and 


that this fair, young patrician drooped under the | 


change. 

On the night when the young man was found 
lying so deathly and still across the forest-path, 
these observations had deepened into grave anx- 
iety. He became certain that some more dan- 
gerous feeling than he had dreamed of must have 


drawn his son into the peril of his life. The | 


anguish in Ruth’s face; the piteous humility with 
which she had shrunk from observation, alarmed 
him; for the girl had been, from her very in- 
fancy, a pet at the great house, and underneath 
all other anxiety, was a feeling of paternal in- 
terest in her welfare. 

That some dispute had arisen in which Ruth 
was the object he had never doubted, and that 
both men had been injured in a rash contest, 
seemed natural. All this was hard enough for a 
proud, sensitive man to bear in patience; but these 
lesser feelings had been held in abeyance, during 
his son’s illness, by deeper anxiety for his life, 
end now from sorrow over the death of a faithful 


That one hideous word had struck } 


Still, audacious and unbelievable as ; 


With the keen 


, old servant, to whom every member of the family 
} was attached. 

All these perplexities and suspicions had been 
; feartully aroused by the charge and proposal of 
} young Storms. 


Not that the baronet gave any- 
thing but a scornful dismissal of either from his 
mind, but his old anxieties were kindled anew, 
and he resolved to break at once the tie that had 
drawn his son so often to, the cottage, or, at least, 
; make himself master of its nature. Had young 
; Hurst been within sight at the moment, perhaps 
} Sir Noel would have broken the subject to him; 


) 
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tough he had carefully avoided it, fearing some 
But Walton was not 
So, with the sting of a rude insult 


: ill effect during his illness. 
to be found. 
urging him on, he went directly from his library 
to Jessup’s cottage. 

Ruth was lying in the little parlor, weak and 
helpless as a crushed flower, all her rich color 
gone, all the velvety softness of her eyes clouded. 
A man’s step on the porch made her start, and 
listen. She had cause to dread such steps, and 
they terrified her. A knock, measured and 
' gentle—what if it was her husband’s? What if 
Storms was on the watch? He must ..-t come 
in. It was her hard task to say this. Ruth 
{ started up, crept to the door, and opened it, 
with trembling hands. 

‘* Sir Noel !”’ 

The name scarcely formed itself on her lips, 
and she shrunk back from the baronet’s stern 
countenance, wondering what new sorrow was 
coming upon her. 

Sir Noel had always liked the girl, and her des- 
Almost before 
; she had spoken he felt the cruelty of his errand. 
; It was impossible to look into those eyes, and 
} think ill of the girl. But the very loveliness 
} that disarmed him, had brought death to her 
own father, and threatened disgrace to his son. 
) The plans he had formed for that son—the future 
} advancement of his house—all were in peril, un- 
; less she could be removed from the young man’s 
‘path. This must be done. Still he would deal 
} gently with her. 

{Sir Noel had sought the cottage with a swiftly- 
419 


olate look awoke his compassion. 
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formed resolution to urge on the marriage of its} ‘I know it—I know it!” 

inmate with the man who had exhibited some} ‘There is another who loves you,’’ he said, 
right to claim her ; but as he stood on the treshold, ; shrinking himself from the idea of giving that 
with that young creature trembling before him, girl tothe crafty ruffian who had dared to threaten 


this thought took a form so hideous, that he 
almost hated himself for having formed it. 

Ruth went into the little parlor, trembling with 
apprehension. Sir Noel followed her. Here his 
heart nearly failed him. 
harassing a young creature with new troubles, 
when sorrow lay so heavily upon her; but anxiety 
urged him on against his better nature. 

‘‘Poor child!’ he said, gently. ‘I see that 
you have suffered ; so young, too. It is hard!” 

Ruth lifted her eyes to his face, as if wonder- 
ing that any one came to pity her. Then she 
said, sadly, 

‘It is hard, and I am so tired.” 

‘*T too have had trouble,’’ said the baronet. 
‘‘For many days we feared that Walton re 

‘“‘T know! I know! He came near dying, like 
my father—the best father that ever lived.’’ 

Ruth spoke low and nervously. The presence 
of Walton’s father filled her with apprehension. 
Yet she longed to fall at his feet, and implore him 
to forgive her. 

‘‘Ruth,”’ said Sir Noel, seating the poor girl 
on the sofa, aud taking both her hands in his. 
“Ruth, try and think that it is your father who 
asks you: and answer me from your soul. Does 
my son love you?” 

A flash of hot scarlet swept that desolate face. 
The eyelids drooped over those startled eyes. 
Ruth tried to draw her hands away. 

«+ Answer me, child.”’ 

He speke very gently, so gently that she could 
not heip answering. 

‘« Yes,’’ she said, in a soft whisper. 
me.” 

«« And you?” 

Ruth lifted her pleading eyes to his—those 
great, innocent eyes, and answered, humbly, 

‘* How could I help it?” 

‘¢ How long is this since, Ruth?” 

“T don’t know. It seems to me always; but 
he knows best.”” 

«But, my poor child, how do you expect this 
to end?” 

‘It is ended! oh, it is ended! 
would tell him so, Sir Noel. I must never, never 
see him again.” 

Ruth threw both arms over the end of the sofa, 
and, burying her face upon them, broke into a 
wild passion of sobs. 

Sir Noel was touched by this helpless acqui- 
escence. He bent over her sadly enough. 





*« He loves 


‘No, Ruth, you never must see him again.”’ 


He felt the cruelty of 


I wish you } 


?him. It seemed like an insult to his son thus to 
dispose of the creature that son had loved, and 
evidently respected; but he was not prepared 

} for the wild outburst of anguish that followed his 

words. Ruth sprang to her feet, her eyes widen- 

ing, her wet face contracted. 

«© You will not—you must not ask that of me. 
I will die first.”’ 

‘‘Be it so. I will not. urge you,’ 
the baronet, soothingly. ‘Only promise me 
never to see Walton again!” 

*“T must! Ido! Oh, believe me!’’ 

**You must go away!” 

‘‘Oh, if I could—if I only could!’ 

“‘Tt must be, my poor child. Some place of 
refuge must be found.” 

Ruth lifted her face with sudden interest. 

‘“«T will see that you are cared for. Only he, 
my son, must never know.” 

‘“‘He must never know,”’ repeated the poor 
girl. ‘Only, if I should be dying, would there 
be danger then ?”’ 

‘¢We will not think of that, Ruth.” 

‘“‘No. Idare not. It tempts one so; but the 
good God will not be so cruel as to let me live.” 

Sir Noel was surprised by this broken-hearted 
submission. He had come to the cottage pre- 
pared for resistance, perhaps rebellion, but not 
for this. No doubt of the girl’s innocence, or of 
his son’s honor, disturbed him now. But this 
only made his task the more difficult. She must 
be removed from the neighborhood. The honor 
of his house—the future of his son demanded it. 

“T will go now, Ruth,” he said, with great 
kindness; ‘‘ but, remember, you will never want 
a comfort or a friend while I live. Ina few days 
I will settle on some safe home for you.” 

Ruth did not seem to hear him, though she 
was looking steadily in his face; but when he 
dropped her hand, she said suddenly, 

“You will tell him—you will let him know 
that it was for his sake.”’ 

«« After you are gone, he shall know everything, 
except where to find you.” 

; Ruth sunk back on her seat, bowed her face 

} drearily, and thus Sir Noel Jeft her. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

«‘ Arrer she was gone.’ But where could Ruth 
go. She had never been from home more than 
once or twice in her life. Her world was there 
lying about the Rest—her home in that cottage, 
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where she was born, and her mother had died. 
She must leave it now; of course, she must leave 
it, but where? To what place would Sir Noel 
send her. With that awful secret lying between 
her and Richard Storms, would she dare to go? 
He would avenge her absence on Hurst. She, 
no doubt, stood between him and the thing she 
shuddered to think of. What could she do? 

All night long the poor child lay asking herself 
these questions. She had locked herself in with 
the darkness as the dusk came on, fearing that 
her husband might come—dreading to hear an- 
other step that filled her, soul and body, with 
loathing. She did hear a light tread on the turf, 
a gentle knock on the door, and fell to weeping 
on her pillow, with sobs that filled the whole de- 
solate house. After these exhausting tears, she 
slept a little, and when the daylight stole through 
the crevices of the shutters, she turned from it, 


and lay with her face to the wall, wondering if’ 


she would live the day out. 

There was no fire in the cottage that day—no 
food cooked or eaten. Ruth crept out from her 
room, and lay down on the little sofa, faint and 
miserably helpless. The apathy of great suffer- 
ing was upon her. She was hemmed in by dark- 
ness, and saw no way out. 

Sometime in the day, she heard a voice at the 
casement. A white hand was thrust through the 
ivy, and beat lightly on the glass. 

‘‘Let me in, Ruth! Oh, let me in. I must 
speak to you!” 

It was Lady Rose Houston, who had just come 
from her interview with Storms in the Wilder- 
ness. A ring of excitement was in ber voice. 
The face which looked in through the ivy was 
wildly whiie. 

Ruth arose and unlocked the door. She would 
rather have been alone in her misery; but what 
did it matter? If she had any hope, it was that 
Lady Rose would not speak of him. She could 
bear anything but that. 

«Poor Ruth! How ill—how miserably ill you 
look,’’ said the lady, taking the hot hands, that 
seemed to avoid her with asuddenclasp. ‘ Death, 
even a father’s death, cannot have done all this.’’ 

Ruth shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘My father. I have almost forgotten him.” 

Lady Rose scarcely heeded. this mournful an- 
swer; but drew the girl down upon the sofa, un- 
consciously grasping her hands till they would 
have made her cry out with pain at another time. 

‘‘Ruth, [ have seen Storms, a man you know 
of, in the Wilderness justnow. He told me——”’ 

‘“« He told you that!”’ exclaimed Ruth, aroused 
to new pangs of distress. ‘And you believed 
him?” 


“Oh, Ruth, he has your father’s letter. We 
could laugh his proof to scorn, but for that.” 

“Still, I do not believe it,’’ said Ruth, kind- 
ling into vitality again. ‘‘It was my father’s 
letter. I carried it, not knowing what was writ- 
ten. My poor father believed it, no doubt; but 
I do not.” 

“Nor do I,”. said Lady Rose, flushing red. 
“Nothing can make me believe it!” 

Ruth threw herself at the young lady’s feet, 
and clung to her in passionate gratitude. 

‘Get up Ruth!’’ said Lady Rose. ‘ Be strong, 
be magnanimous, for you alone can save Walton 
Hurst's life.’’ 

The girl got up, obediently, but seemed turn- 
ing to marble, as she did so; for she guessed at 
the impossibility that would be demanded of her. 

“I? How?” she questioned, in a hoarse whis- 
per. ‘ How?” 

“You and I. It rests with us.” 

Ruth breathed heavily. 

“You and I.” 

“This wretch. Forgiveme! This man Storms 
wants two things, land and gold. These I can 
give him, and will.’’ 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘But he wants another thing, which I cannot 
give, and on that all the rest depends.”’ 

Ruth did not speak. She grew cold again. 

“*He wants you, Ruth.” 

No word, not even a movement of the lip, an- 
swered this. 

‘“‘ He says,’’ continued Lady Rose, ‘‘that you 
love him; that you are, of your own free will, 
pledged to him.” 

“It is false !’’ 

The words startled Lady Rose. 

‘Oh, Ruth, do not saythat. We have no other 
hope.” 

‘But he, Walton Hurst I mean, is innocent. 
You know it—I know it.” 

‘«« But this man holds the proof that would cost 
his life, false or true. It is in his hands, and we 
cannot wrest it from them.” 

“Ts this thing true, Lady Rose?” 

‘Fatally, fearfully true, God help us. Oh, 
Ruth, why do you hesitate to save him ?”’ 

‘*T do not hesitate !’’ 

“You will save him then? You will complete 
the engagement, and get that awful letter. To 
think that he is in this great danger, and does 
not know it! To think that his salvation lies in 
our hands. What I can do is nothing. It will 
be you that saves him.” 

“Tcannot! I cannot!’ 

“Ruth Jessup! You refuse! You can save 
3 him, and will not.” 
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‘*God help me! God help me, I cannot do it.” 

Lady Rose turned away from the girl haughti- 
ly, angrily. 

‘‘And I could think that she loved Walton 
Hurst,”’ she said, bitterly. 

“Oh, do not, do not condemn me. If you 
only knew—if you only kuew,” cried Ruth, 
wringing her hands despairingly. 

‘IT do know that you could save him from 
death, and his whole family from dishonor, and 
will not. That is enough. I will importune you 
no longer. Had it been me, I, Lady Rose Hous- 
ton, would have wedded that man, though he 
had been a fiend, rather than have let this thun- 
derbolt fall on a noble house, on as brave and 
true @ man as ever lived.” 

‘¢ He is brave, he is true, and you are his peer. 
You are worthy of him, heart and soul, and I 
am not. But you might pity me a little, be- 
cause I cannot do what would save him.” 

‘‘ Because you are incapable of a great sacri- 
fice. Well, I do pity you. As for me, I would 
die rather than he should even know of the peril 
that threatens him.” 

“Die? Dio?” 

A sudden iliumination swept the white face of 
Ruth Jessup. Her eyes took fire, her breath 
rose in quick gasps, out of which came those two 
Then another question—would a death 
save him? 

“If my death could do it, I need not have 
come to you,” answered Lady Rose, proudly. 

‘¢ True, true, I can see that. Do not think so 
hardly of me. Iam not born to bravery, as you 
are. My father was only a poor gardener. When 
great sacrifices are asked of me, I may want a 
little time, You should not be angry with me 
for that.” 

Lady Rose turned eagerly. 

‘You relent. You have a heart, then ?’ 

“Yes, yes, 1 will save him. In another week 
his path and yours shall be clear and bright.”’ 

‘*Mine? Mine? No, no! Can you think I 
do not understand all that you meditate, all that 
you may suffer? I spoke of dying. This thing 
that you promise is a thousand times worse than 
death. Ruth Jessup, I envy you the power 
of so grand a sacrifice, for I could make it as 
you will; and you could give up everything, 
taking no share in the future as I will, When 
this cloud is swept from Norston’s Rest, I will 
leave it forever.” 

Excitement had kept Lady Rose proud and 
strong till now; but in place of this a great swell 
of pity, and self-pity, swelled her heart. Reach- 


words. 


ing out her arms, she drew Ruth into them, and ; 


wept passionately on her shoulder, murmuring 


, thanks, endearments, and tender pity in wild and 
broken snatches. 
As for Ruth, she had become the strongest of 
the two, and, in her gentle way, strove to com- 
fort the lady, who stood upright after awhile, 


>and, pushing Ruth from her, searched her face, 
} ag if to make sure of her firmness. 
«* How calm, how still you look, girl. Tell me 
again that you will not fail.” 
“© T will not fail.” 
‘¢ But you will let me do something. We shall 


both go away from here, you to a new home, far 
from this; a pretty home, Ruth, and I to an 
estate very near, where we will be such friends 
as the world never saw. This hour has made us 
so. That which you are doing for him I will 
help you to endure.” 

Ruth smiled very sadly. Lady Rose kissed 
her, preparing to go. 

‘‘How cold your lips are; how I have made 
you suffer,” she said, drawing back, chilled. 

‘Tt will not last,” answered Ruth, quietly. 
‘«Take no further trouble about me. I have not 
felt so much at rest since my father died.”’ 

“If I only knew how to thank you.” 

“T should thank you for pointing out the way; 
but for that I might never have known,” answer- 
ed Ruth, gently. 

*¢ You will have saved him, and he will never 
know. That seems hard; still, there may come 
a time But, you are growing pale, again; 
I only pain you. Good-by, for awhile.” 

‘* Good-by,”’ said Ruth, faintiy. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Rutn stood perfectly motionless, until the 
light tread of Lady Rose died out on the turf. 
Then she sat down and fell into thought, so deep 
and dreary, that it seemed like waking from a 
trance, when she looked up, and saw that the 
west was all aflame with scarlet, and drenched 
in great seas of gold. Then she arose, and went 
into her little chamber. Up to this time her eyes 
had been dry ; but some tender recollection seem- 
ed to strike her, as she looked around, and in- 
stantly they were flooded with a mist of tears. 
She busied herself about the old-fashioned bureau 
awhile, apparently selecting such little objects as 
her husband had, from time to time, given her. 
Then she took the Prayer-Book from her toilet, 
without searching for the Marriage Certificate, 
which had been placed between its leaves. 

“‘They must not find this here,’”’ she thought. 
‘* Nothing shall be left to show he ever loved me.” 

Then she took the ring from her bosom, and 





; folding it up in a bit of silk paper with pathet? 
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care, laid that, too, within the leaves of the book, The moon was buried in clouds, storm-clouds, 
and made a package of the whole. that made the whole landscape funereal, like 
It was dark now, and, for a little time, she lay } the heart of that poor girl. She went through 
down upon her white bed, and there, with folded } shrubberies and flower-beds, straight toward the 
hands, strove to reason with herself. ‘‘ When the } window of Walton Hurst’s room. Pulling aside 
man who hates him so hears all, and knows that } the ivy, she mounted the half-concealed step, not 
the poor girl he is hunting to death is far, far } cautiously, as she had done on another occasion, 
beyond the reach of love or hate, he will content 3 but with a concentration of feeling which left fear 
himself with the lady’s land and gold,’”’ she } behind. 
thought. ‘She, too, will go away. It was a warm, close night, and a leaf of the 
‘Then, in a little time, I shall be forgotten— { casement was partly open. She thrust it back, 
forgotten! Oh, me! why was I born to bring } with a swiftness that gave no sound, and stepped 
such trouble on everyone that loved me. He will } into the room. Hurst was lying on the bed asleep. 
mourn. Oh, yes, he will mourn! He never can Illness had left its traces upon his features, and 
forget, for he loved me—he loved me!”’ the hands, lay clasped, loosely, on the counter- 
She thought this all over and over, with mourn- } pane. Something more sombre than the sha- 
ful persistency. The spirit of self-sacrifice was dows thrown by a dim lamp, lay upon his fine 
strong upon her; but not the less did all the face. Anxiety had done its work, as well as sick- 
sweet tenderness of her woman’s nature dwell } ness, 
upon the objects of affection she was giving up. 3 Ruth stood by the bed, motionless, holding her 
The night darkened. She heard the old clock } breath. The supreme misery of her life had 
down stairs tolling out the hours that were num-} come. She had no sobs to keep back, no tears to 
bered to her now. Then she got up, struck a } hide—despair had locked up all the tenderness of 
light, and opened her desk. There was some- } grief with an iron hand. She was about to part 
thing to be written—a painful thing to be done. $ with that sleeping man forever and ever. He 
The paper was before her, the pen in her hand. } was her bridegroom, and she must give him up. 
What could she say, how begin a letter which was | The Prayer-Book that she carried in her hand 
to rend the heart that loved her, without seeming } contained, she believed, all the proofs of a mar- 
cruel? How could she make that young husband riage that had been more unfortunate than death. 
} 





comprehend the anguish with which she cast her- } No one must ever see them. They were a fatal 
self on the earth to save him, when he was con- } secret, which she gave up to his keeping alone. 
scious of nodanger! She began to write, swiftly, ; She laid the book upon the counterpane, close to 
paused, and fell into thought; began again, and ; his folded hands, not daring to touch them, lest 
went on, sovbing piteously, and forming her } the misery within her might break up in cries of 
words as much from tears as ink. anguish. Then she stood mute and still, gazing 

When her letter was finished, she folded it, cast ; down upon him, minute after minute, while the 
her arms across the desk, and filled the room with | muffled light shone dimly on the dumb agony of 
low, faint moans, that are the most painful ex- } her face. At last, she bent down slowly, touched 
pression of hopeless anguish. | his forehead with her lips, and fied. 








Again the clock struck, and every brazen time- 
call fell on her heart like a bullet. She got up, 
as if in obedience to some cruel command, took 
her scarlet jacket, with the hat, whose little clus- 
ter of red roses gleamed in the candle-light, and 
put them on, looking with strange, weird interest Dick Storms was coming down the path which 
on her face in the glass. Then she placed the { led from his father’s farm through the Wilder- 
letter she had written on the Prayer-Book. Some-} ness to the Black Lake. It was near dusk now, 
thing else she took from the old-fashioned bureau, } and, being anxious for news from the cottage or 
and, after this, went slowly down stairs,carryiug ; The Rest, he had stolen forth, if possible, to see 
the candle and package in one hand. Ruth, or, failing in that, to gather what informa- 

A gust of wind from the door, as she opened it, } tion he might from the servants, or gamekeepers 
put out the light. Thus she left nothing but } that he might chance to meet; for the restless- 
darkness in her old home. ness of crime was strong upon him. On the 

Ruth looked around wearily, for even in that ; verge of the Wilderness he met Martha Hart, who 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘¢So I have found you at last. You thought to 
wear me out, did you? But I was here since 
noon watching for you.” 








fearful hour she remembered the threat of her } saluted him with these harsh words, to which a 
tormentor, and dreaded some harm to the beloved fierce flash of the eyes, and a scornful curve of 
object she was determined to save. } the red lips, lent irritating force. 
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‘A pretty sweetheart you are, to get me out of 
the way, with your twistings and windings! I 
must give up my place, must I? The great man 
who is to have land of his own to till, and his 
hunters to ride, must never be known to have 
married the bar-maid of aninn. I must go up 
to London, must I, telling no one where to find 
me, and wait for youtocome and wed me? Well, 
I have left my place. I have waited day after 
day, and not a word—not a sight of your face. 
Dick Storms, what does this mean? I want to 
know, and I will know!” 

*‘I have been busy, Martha—busy arranging 
things, that you and I may go off from this into a 
new piace, where no one will ever find out that 
we have not always been gentle folks,’’ said 
Storms, looking around apprehensively, for the 
girl’s voice rang fiercely through the wood. 

‘Then why didn’t you send me word ?”’ 

*‘T had no time, Martha, Come, come! walk 
this way, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Martha hesitated an instant, then followed him, 
sul defiant and angry. 

‘Come in here; we shall be safer to talk,’’ he 
said, leading the way to the dilapidated old sum- 
mer-house, where so many of his interviews with 
that girl had taken place. ‘The gamekeepers 
never pass here after dark.” 

There was something secretly sinister in the 
man’s voice that might have warned Martha of 
danger, but for her own vehement rage. As it 
was, she hurried past him, and rushed into the 
little building first; then flinging off her scarlet 
jacket, she tossed her pretty hat, with its cluster 
of red roses, upon the floor, and pushed the black 
masses of hair away from her temples, with the 
dash of a prize-fighter going into action. 

«Now. Dick Storms, I want to know the mean- 
‘ing of all this shilly-shallying?”’ 

Storms paused at the door, and looked back 
along the path he had trod, and around the Lake, 
cautiously. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself. If a game- 
keeper should see us, they’ll take me for that 
Jessup girl. I haven’t seen one of them by day- 
light.” 

‘* But you came from the station ?’’ questioned 
Storms, ina whisper. ‘* The people there saw you.” 

‘*No, they didn’t. I came by the other road, 
and walked across, fifteen miles at the least. 
Now, once for all, tell me why you coaxed me to 
go up to London, and then neyer came near me, 
after promising on the Bible?” 

“Yes, I will tell you. Don’t be violent, Martha, 
and I will tell you the reason.” 

“Well, what is it? I’m waiting.” 

‘This is what it means, Martha Hart. Iama 


{ gentleman. In a week from now, I shall be a 
landholder, with plenty of money in my pocket.’’ 

‘Well, I expected that. The paper I gave you 
did it. I knew it would.” 

«And a married man.” 

‘« Of course, I expected that too. Nothing can 
stop that, though you have been trying to sku’k.” 

‘* But you need not expect me to marry you!” 

“« What—what is that you say?” 

“T say, Martha Hart, you are a fool to think I 
ever meant to take you from among the beer-cans.”’ 

“Indeed ! No wonder your throat is so husky 
that the words stick in it; for you never told a 
bigger lie. You have taken me from among the 
beer-cans, and you shali wed me in the very tap- 
room, if I say so.” 

Storms attempted to laugh, but he was, in- 
deed, too hoarse for that. Still, he threw a sneer 
into his voice which intensified the girl’s rage 
into absolute stiliness. 

“Tt was I who helped you to all you will 
get,’’ she said, so quietly, that he began to think 
her subdued. ‘:I—TI gave you the paper.”’ 

“Well, what of that? I, alone, knew how to 
use it.” 

‘‘T kept still as the grave about what I saw 
that night.” 

«¢ You had better keep still. 
as the grave.” 

«¢ But if I speak as 

«No one will believe you, against my oath and 
that paper, signed by Jessup, himself.”’ 

‘Ah, Isee. Yes, youare right; I have been a 
fool.” 

«¢ Exactly—a silly, love-sick fool.” 

The man was looking out on the lake as he 
spoke, and did not see the flash of those black 
eyes, or the rage that curved those lips, till the 
teeth gleamed savagely through. 

**A miserable fool,’ he went on, “or you 
would have known that a man who had the 
chance of a girl, like Ruth Jessup, would never 
think of you.” 

* Ah, it is Ruth Jessup, then?”’ 

“Yes, itis Ruth Jessup—the only gir! I ever 
cared a straw for. The letter you gave me gets 
; her with the rest. That is the grandest part of 

my bargain. She cannot help herself.” 
Martha Hart drew toward the dilapidated win- 
dow that opened upon that balcony which over- 
$hung the deepest portion of the lake. She 
’ wanted more light by which to search for some- 
i thing in a pocket-book that she drew from her 
’ bosom. She made a singularly wild figure, stand- 


§ 


You shall! Still 











j ing there, with her bloodless face, and all the 
‘ thick masses of her hair thrust back, while the 
‘ last rays of a red sunset streamed over her. 
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‘‘ That may be a little in your way,” she said, 
handing him the marriage certificate she had 
stolen from Ruth Jessup's little Prayer-Book. 
‘Just a little—don’t you see?” 

Storms read the paper over twice, then cast it 

rom him, with an oath. 

‘* You will marry her now, not a doubt of it,” 
sneered Martha Hart. 

‘- Marry her? Yes, if a thousand husbands 
stood in the way. To-morrow he shall be arrest- 
ed. I will hang him, and marry his widow.” 

Martha Hart picked up the marriage certifi- 
cate, folded it carefully, and put it in the pocket- 
book again. Then, clinching the book in her 
right hand, she lifted it aloft, and, with her back 
to the window, from which all the light had fied, 
turned her face upon him, a face so full of tri- 
umphant wrath that the craven drew back a 
step, absolutely afraid. 

‘Hang him, hang the young master of Nors- 
ton’s Rest. Murderer! Fool! Did you think I 
gave you everything, or would have given that, 
if I had not kept back enough to hang you? Not 
my evidence, though I saw you shoot the old 
man, and dash the other down. I do not mean 
my own evidence alone, but here, in this pocket- 
book, I have William Jessup’s last letter, written 
when his head was clear and his memory good, 
taking back the lines written in his fever; a let- 
ter charging you with the murder I saw done 
with my own eyes. This letter, and all that I 
know, shall be in Sir Noel’s hands before he goes 
to bed this night.’’ 

The girl made a movement, as if to depart at 
once; but Storms leaped upon her like a wild 
beast, made a savage effort to snatch the book 
from her hand, and when she struggled fiercely 
against it, hurled her against-tlie window. 

A loud crash, a storm of shattered glass, and 
splintered wood, and, through the great ragged 
opening, Martha Hart reeled into the balcony, 
hurling the pocket-book over her murderer's 
shoulder, as he struck her in the chest with his 
clenched hand. She was falling backward, his 
white face was close to hers, his hoarse curse 
hissed in her ear. With a terrible effort to save 
herself, she threw her arms around him, drag- 
ging him down to the rickety railing, over which 
he was straining all his powers to hurl her. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick! Don’t killme. Do—~ 

Another crash. The railing gave way. He 
strove madly to free his neck from her clinging 
arms, but they clasped him likeiron. The strug- 
gle was terrible. Under it the whole balcony 
began to quiver and break. Their two faces were 
close together, their eyes, burning with hateful 


” 


} forth to free himself; but the grip on his neck 


grew closer, and choked him. With the might of 
despair he dragged her half way up from the reel- 
ing timbers; but her weight bafiled his strength, 
and brought him down with an awful thud. 
Down, down, they plunged, through the rotten 
timbers, into the black depths of the lake. 

After this the stillness was appalling. Over 
the place where those two had gone down, linked 
together in that death clasp, bits of broken wood 
floated, drearily, like reptiles driven from their 
holes. Then the night came down, black and 
gloomy. If anything, living or dead, appeared 
on the surface of those inky waters, after this, 
God alone saw it. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Two persons met in the breakfast-room at Nor- 
ston’s Rest, on the morning after Ruth’s disap- 
pearance—Sir Noel and Lady Rose. Both were 
anxious, and one very unhappy; but habits of 
decorous self-control checked all expression of 
these feelings. 

It was a beautiful room, and a beautiful morn- 
ing. The fragrance of many flowers came float- 
ing through the windows, where it met flowers 
again of still more exquisite odors. 

At another time Sir Noel might have noticed 
that the cheeks of his ward were pale, and her 
eyes heavy; but he saw nothing just then, for 
the language that Dick Storms had used harassed 
his pride, and he could not throw off the memory 
of that girl’s sorrow. 

They had not expected young Hurst to break- 
fast with them. Since his illness he had taken 
this meal in his own room; but now he came in 
hurriedly, and with an open letter in his hand. 
Hurriedly, and with a look of distress in his face 
that carried dismay in it. 

‘‘Sir Noel! Father! I have deceived you, 
and am punished. I have married a woman, 
who has chosen to leave me, and die, rather than 
brave your displeasure. Ruth Jessup was my 
wife, and she has destroyed herself.’’ 

For one whole minute there was dead silence 
inthe room. Then Sir Noel reached out his hand 
for the letter which his son gave up, and, the 
latter, falling on his seat by the table, buried his 
face in his folded arms. 

‘‘It may be as you fear,’’ said Sir Noel, again 
reading the letter, in a low voice, which was not 
unkind ; ‘‘ but the language admits of a doubt.” 

“Of a doubt—a doubt!” he cried, eagerly. 
‘°Oh, father, can you see that ?’ 

Lady Rose had started from her seat, white 
and wild. ‘It is I have done it. I drove her 





fear, met. One desperate effort the man put 


to it, wretch that I am! 


It was my suggestion,”’ 
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THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 








she said, while both father and son looked on her 
in pale amazement. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
But she was not dead. A telegram for Mrs 


Lady Rose had been out in the garden that } Mason came on, the morning after that pocket- 
morning, and the lace shawl she had thrown over } book had been found in the Lake-house. The tele- 


her dress lay across achair. Before a word could 
be spoken, she snatched it up, drew it over her 
head, and went out through a glass door, leading 
to the garden. Young Hurst followed her, and, 
in a few minutes after, Sir Noel took the same 
direction; but neither of these men could keep 
up with the swift walk of the girl. One was 
shocked to the heart, and still feeble from illness ; 
the other, paralyzed by suppressed agitation. 

Lady Rose went first to the cottage. It was 
locked, and the shutters closed tightly, as she had 
never seen them before. The sight of all this 
loneliness chilled her. She turned away from 
the cottage, and walked on toward the Lake. “If 
I have driven her to death, it was there she found 
it,” was her thought. 

The door of the Lake-house was open. Through 
it she saw a gleam of scarlet, on which the morn. 
ing sunshine was pouring. 

“It isthere. She has gone. 
me, she has gone.”’ 
her reluctant limbs through the opening. ‘‘ Her 
own jacket and the pretty hat. God help me! I 
have killed her. I, who meant to go away happy 


Oh, God, forgive 





} gram was from London, where the housekeeper 


had a sister living, who kept a lodging-house ; 
and in this lodging-house William Jessup had 
$ always stayed when he went up to town. 

This was what the telegram said: 


“Your goddaughter, William Jessup’s child, 
is here. My husband found her at the office of 
an American steamer, taking a passage for New 
York. Strange enough, she had given another 
name. She fainted dead away when my hus- 
band spoke to her, and he brought her here 
quite out of her mind, I’m sure, for she is con- 
stantly trying to steal away from us. What shail 
we do?” 


That night a carriage drove upto Sir Noel 
Hurst’s town-house, in Grosvenor Square, and 
out of it came the baronet, his son, and Ruth; 
the baronet, who walked slowly up the steps, 
ready to offer support to his son’s wife, should 


cried the poor lady, dragging $ that of her husband fail from the effects of his 


illness, or the agitation of a great joy. With 
him came Lady Rose Houston, who was there to 
receive them, deeply grateful and gently sad, 


that I had redeemed him, now take with me the } a lovely contrast to the bride, whose rich coloring 


mark of Cain, the curse of a great crime.” 
As Lady Rose stood looking at the scarlet gar- 
ment with bitter self-reproach in her heart, Sir 


Noel and his son came in. Walton saw the scarlet § 


jacket, the broken window, and thejagged timbers 


had come back with a new rush of life and hap- 
piness. 

The next day, the announcement of Walton 
Hurst’s marriage with Ruth Jessup appeared in 
all the principal papers; and then the bride and 


left of the balcony, and, withouta word, left the bridegroom left London for the Continent, where 


building. Sir Noel looked around, taking in the 
scene with more coolness. Upon the jacket, as if 
it had been thrown there, he saw a pocket-book, or 
large portmonaie, which might contain evidence. 


Lady Rose watched him as he opened it. ? great mansion. 


Surely there was something there which might 
tell them of the girl’s fate. 


ton Hurst, which had been opened. 


Lady Rose knew the writing. drew close to Sir } Ruth came home. 


Noel, and read the letter over his shoulder. 

“Oh, thank God! Thank God, I have not mur- 
dered them both,”’ 
between her’shaking males, and kissing it wildly. 
** At least we have this,’ 





Yes, a letter, folded } 
twice, and thus made small enough to thrust into § reached Norston’s Rest ; 
a pocket of the book; a letter, directed to Wal- } all out with torches. 


she cried, snatching the letter } 





they remained till the latter's health was per- 
fectly restored. 

Some weeks after, the joy-bells were ringing 
out, loud and clear, from the old church near the 
It was Christmas Eve. What 
better time could there be for the young couple 
Night fell before the carriages 
but the servants were 


to come home? 


The villagers had gathered, 
and the house was a blaze of light. In this way 
*«She shall be welcome,”’ Sir 
Noel had written, ‘‘as if she was a princess 
born.” 

Another carriage came soon after, in which 
Sir Noel satalone. Lady Rose might never make 
that grand old house her home again. On the day 


«There is something else,” said Sir Noel, unfold- } that Walton Hurst left London with his bride, 
~ a slip of paper. Lady Rose drew close to him. she had departed for her estate in the north of 


‘ Ah, it is the marriage certificate,’ she said, 
in a whisper. ‘She is dead! She is dead, or 


that never would have been left behind.’’ 
ss Yes,” 


answered Sir Noel, ‘‘ she is dead.” 





; England, carrying the shadow of a broken hope 
with her. 

And yet she deserved better of life than to 
die of a broken heart. Tue Env. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSE 


8S, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





We give, this month, first, a house, or walking- 
costume, composed of plain and striped reps, or 





yards long, and half a yard wide, edged all round 

with a narrow plaiting, same as the bodice. 

Twelve yards of double-fold material in the solid 

color, and six to eight, according to the width, of 
the striped. These striped materials come in all 
colors, with black, or two shades of one color— 
and the combination makes a very stylish cos- 
tume. It also suggests the possibility of making 
a new costume out of two half-worn dresses. 
Fringes of worsted may be used for trimming the 
scarf, if preferred—either ball or bullion fringe. 
These fringes can be bought from fifty cents up 
to one dollar twenty-five cents per yard. 

We also give another walking-dress of the same 
combination plain and striped material, but quite 





mohair. The skirt, which is made of the plain 
material, is kilted all the way from the waist with 
a large box-plait down the front. 
pointed from the waist, in front, to the sides, 
forming a diamond shape on the sides, and at 
the back the postillion is simply open up the 
middle seam to the waist. The whole is trim- 
med with a side-plaiting of the striped ma- 
terial cut on the bias, headed by a broad band, 
one and a half inches wide, of black velvet rib- 


bon. This same trimming forms the collaret | 


around the neck, and the cuff and frills for the 
sleeves. 


The basque is } 


The scarf trimming the skirt is of the 


5 
5 


7, 
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striped materials, cut on the bias and join, three ‘ different in design. The front breadth of the 
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skirt is composed of alternate bias plaits of the ; in five sections, and fastened to the belt of the 
two materials, forming a kilt, and the back’ same. All the trimmings used for this dress are 
breadths are trimmed with a bias flounce, twelve } black worsted braid and buttons. Two dozen 
inches deep, including the heading, of the striped } buttons, six yards of braid, and twelve yards of 
material. The skirt is fastened just to escape } serge or flannel. 

the ground, and only three and a quarter yards{ We give another dress for a little girl of eight 
in width. The tunic and basque are of the plain 
material, trimmed with a bias band of the stripe, 
as are the cuffs, the sleeves, and the revers for 
the bodice. The trimming of the basque is made 
by lining the under part of the skirt of the basque 
with the striped, and then turning it up on the 
outside, as may be seen. The tunic is only raised 
on the left side. The double cuff is exceedingly 
stylish, should be lined with stiff crinoline, and 
the edges corded. Twelve yards of plain and 
six yards of striped will be required. 











— 


}toten years. It is of mauve blue cashmere, or 
merino, edged with pale-blue. The skirt is orna- 
mented with four ruffles, six inches deep, in- 
cluding the heading, cut bias, and bound top and 
bottom with the pale-blue. These are put on quite 
full, as may be seen. The basque is finished with 
a thick cord, covered with the pale-blue to match. 
The buttons may be moulds covered or oxydized 
metal, or large smoke-pearl ones will look well. 
Merino is rather more desirable for winter wear, 
and is always much cheaper than cashmere. Six 
yards of mauve blue, one and a half of the light 
color, for trimming, fifteen buttons, and four 
yards of thick cord, will be required. 

We add a water-proof cloak for a little miss, 
with cape and sleeves, and trimmed with several 
rows of black worsted braid, sewed on flat. The 





Above we have a plaid serge or flannel, blue 
and green, for a little miss of twelve or fourteen 
years. There is but one skirt, and it is laid in} back of the cape is ornamented with a bow of 
deep plaits at the waist to form kilts. The waist black gros grain ribbon, one and a halfinch wide, 
is cut round, with tight coat-sleeves. There is a} pointed at the ends, and finished with a tassel 
deep sailor collar. The basque is separate, and of black saddler silk. 
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The hats and bonnets are of all styles of trim- 
mings. One of the prettiest hats we have seen, 
we engrave here : it is exceedingly stylish. Others 
we give in the front of the number. 





We also give an illustratiow of one of the most 
fashionable styles for wearing the hair. The 
bow, which ties up the queue, is made of two 
loops with a traverse and two ends; the material 





is extremely thick ribbon of coarse rib. The bow 
is often studded over with loops of either jet, 
steel, or silver beads: and at the back there is an 
elastic band, large enough to secure the hair. 











Pale-blue, worked with steel beads, has an ex- 
tremely stylish effect, and black, with jet beads, 
can be worn with any costume. The bows, 
however, are very pretty plain, or without the 
beads; and are most generally worn in this way. 





CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














The foundation may be of cashmere or holland. 
The embroidery may be worked in silk or Anda- 
lusian wool. A piece of the centre siripe is given 
in the annexed engraving, and two-thirds of it 
must be repeated on each side. The case must 
measure twenty-two inches in length. It is in- 
tended for steel knitting-needles, and is lined 
with flannel. The sides, about half an inch in 
breadth, without turning, are let in, and the flap 
at the top turns over four and a quarter inches, 
and is fastened by a strap and bow of rib- 
bon. The case is shown made up in the en- 
graving, given at the top of this article. 








THE 


“VIOLIN BODICE.” 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





As bodices of either two shades of the same 
color, or two contrasting colors, are now fashion- 
able, we give the latest style, namely, the ‘ Violin 
Bodice,’’ so-called, because the back assumes the 
shape: and on the next page we give a diagram by 
which to cut it out. The parts marked No. 1, 2, 
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and 8, form the outside part of the bodice, while 
Nos. 4.and 5 are the underneath parts, forming the 
vest in front, and the centre-piece of the back. In 
making a bodice after this design, the parts 4 
and 5 should be the same color or shade of the 
solid part of the dress, while Nos. 2 and 3 should 











DIAGRAM FOR “VIOLIN BODICE.” 





be of the lighter or contrasting shade, as are also 
the trimmings of the tunic and under-skirt. 

















No.1. Hatr or Front. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back. 
Vou. LXVI.—30 


No. 3. 
No. 4. 








No. 5. 


No. 6. 
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Hatr or Sipe-Bopy. 
Har or Back (Instpe Part.) 





Hatr or Vest. 
Hatr or SLEEVE. 












EMBROIDERED POCKET, TO BE SUSPENDED FROM BELT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, one of those embroidered pock-; This pocket is made of brown cloth, lined with 
3 


ets, now so fashionable, to be worn at the waist. + lutestring and embroidered with two shades of 
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CHILD’S JACKET, CROCHET AND TRICOT. 
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brown purse-silk and steel beads. The front and 


strips are joined to another ring, as shown in 


back are joined together by puffings of brown ‘the illustration, and fastened to the waistband 
silk. At the top of the pocket are metal rings ,to } by means of a metal hook. The pocket is also 
which are attached strips of embroidery; these } ornamented with brown silk pendants. 





CHILD’S JACKET, CROCHET AND TRICOT. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Materials: Three-quarters of a pound of white } in pulling up the long loop, always work it through 
Berlin wool, two ounces mauve Berlin wool, one } the long loop of previous row. 


skein of maize filoselle, bone tricot-hook. 


Repeat these five rows until the foundation 


Get a gooa paper pattern of the shape and size } and sleeves are finished. 


you require, and work to it. The back and fronts 
are worked separately, and afterward sewn to- 
gether. 

The foundation is begun at the lower edge. 
Make a chain the length required. 

1st Row: Double crochet into every stitch. 

2nd Row: Double crochet into every stitch, 
taking up both horizontal threads. 

3rd Row: One chain, * one double into the 
next stitch, taking up both horizontal threads ; 
insert the hook through the perpendicular loops 
of the nearest stitch in the first row. Pull upa 
long loop, an@ work off with one single pass over 
one of the last row, and repeat from *. 

4th Row: The same as second. 

5th Row: Same as third, with this exception: 








The front and bottom of sleeves are trimmed 
with a border made in the mauve and white wool. 

For the border, which is sewn on to the front 
of jacket, make a chain the length required. 

Work in mauve wool two rows of tricot; then 
with white, five rows like the foundation; and 
on the top of these, two rows of tricot with the 
mauve wool. Cross-stitches in filoselle are work- 
ed on each square of the tricot rows (see design.) 

For the border of sleeve, work the same as for 
the front, with this exception: there are three 
rows of tricot at the bottom instead of two. 

For the bottom of jacket, trim with the border 
and ball fringe. 

The neck of the jacket is finished with two rows 
of tricot in the mauve wool. 





EMBROIDERED INSERTION AND BEAD BORDER. 











TRIMMING AND EDGINGS, OF NET AND BEADS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 








The foundation is made of double net of good; are sewn on very firmly according to design 
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quality. The beads, either black or white bugles, ‘ Black net, ornamented with jet beads and bugles. 





EMBROIDERED RIBBON, FOR NECK-TYE OR SASH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 








Some of the threads are pulled out to form the ; caught and knitted according to dite The 
fringe, and also for the insertion. They are’ lily of the valley is worked in the natural colors. 





BEAD BORDER. 
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OVERSHOE, 


IN KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Materials: Two ounces of claret-colored Berlin 
wool, eight skeins of black wool, four knitting- 
needles, No. 14, bell gauge. 

Begin at the top part of the back of heel. Cast 
on twenty-six stitches. Work with two needles, 
knitting and purling alternately for thirty-two 
rows. 

33rd Row. Knit eight. Take a third needle, 
and knit ten (leave the eight stitches on the other 
needle for the present,) purl and knit the ten 
stitches alternately for ten rows. 

After these rows (which must be finished as 
begun by a knitted row, ) knit off the eight stitches 
that were left before working the heel. 

44th Row. Purl eight, pick up the ten side 
stitches of the heel, purl ten, pick up the ten 
stitches on the other side of the heel, purl 
eight. 

You will now have forty-six stitches. 

In the next four rows decrease one in every 
knitted row by knitting two together after the 
first stitch. Continue for fifty rows without in- 
crease or decrease, alternately knitting and purl- 
ing. 

In the 97th row cast on twenty-four more 
stitches, knit six rows plain in the round. You 
will need four pins for this. 

In the 104th row, * knit six, slip one, knit 





Work six rows without decrease in plain knit 
ting. 

111th Row. * Knit five, siip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat from all round. 

Work fourrows plain knitting without de- 
crease. ; 

116th Row. * Knit four, slip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over. Repeat from *. 

Work three rows plain knitting. 

120th Row. Knit three, slip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over. Repeat from *. 

Work two rows plain knitting. 

123rd Row. Knit two, slip one, knit one, pass 
the sliped stitch over. Repeat, 

124th Row. Plain knitting. 

125th Row. Knit one, slip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat. 

In the next rows knit two together until re- 
duced to one stitch ; fasten off on the wrong side. 

With the four needles pick up all the stitches 


on the top of the shoe with black wool. Knit as 
follows : 

Ist Row. Knit two, purl two. Repeat all 
round. 

2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Rows. The same 
as Ist. 


7th and 8th Rows. Plain knitting. Cast off. 
This shoe is intended to be worn over the boot 
It is fastened round 





one, pass the slipped stitch over. Repeat from } in cold and frosty weather. 
* all round. the ankle with a bow of ribbon. 
NAME FOR MARKING. 











EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


“Pererson” FoR 1875! Great ImprovemMENTs!!—We 
call attention to the Prospectus for 1875 on the last page 
of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both better 
and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and therefore 
the one, above all others, for the times. That the public at large 
admits the justice of the claim, is proved by the fact, that 
“ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the largest cir- 
culation of any lady's book in the United States, or, so far as 
we know, in the world. 

For 1875, “ Peterson” will deserve this circulation still 
more, for it will be greatly improved in every respect. The re- 
form in the postage law, meanwhile, will make “ Peterson” 
cheaper than ever. For it must be remembered that the prices 
to clubs, as well as to a single subscriber, now include the 
postage, which we will pre-pay here. Our old club prices, with 
the pustage that the subscriber had to pay afterward, made 
“ Peterson” cost, in all cases, more than it will for 1875. 
Too much attention cannot be called to this fact! Moreover, 
this new system of pre-paid postage will save our patrons, 
not only money, but much annoyance and many misunder- 
standings. We look, confidently, in consequence, for a 
great increase, inel875, to our already unparalelled cir- 
culafion. 

We continue to offer, as will be seen, three kinds of clubs. 
For one kind the premium is our unrivalled engraving, 
“Wasuinaton’s First Interview With His Wire.” For 
another kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 1875. 
For still another kind, there are two premiums, viz., the 
large-sized engraving and also a copy of “ Peterson.” We 
have been offering these three kinds of clubs for two years, 
and find the plan so popular—some persons wishing only 
an engraving, and others only a copy of “ Peterson,” while 
others wish both—that we renew the offer for next year. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for * Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore them. Be the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 





“Tue Best oF EVERYTHING” is the motto of “ Peterson's 
Magazine.” The best kinds of engravings are engravings on 
steel; one good steel plate is worth dozens of wood-cuts: 
hence “ Peterson” gives steel engravings, and always from 
the pictures of celebrated artists, such as Knaus, Bouguereau, 
Comte Calix, Haylear, etc., etc. Then the colored fashions, in 
“ Peterson,” are printed from steel-plates, while other maga- 
zines lithograph them, a much cheaper, but coarser process : 
if the fashions in “ Peterson” were lithographed, we could 
save on that item alone, with our enormous edition, ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. The stories in “ Peterson” are by the 
very best writers, such as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Frances Burnett Hodgson, Jeanie T. Gould, Mari- 
etta Holley, etc., etc. All these things cost us vastly more- 
than if we used second-rate illustrations, second-rate fash- 
ions, or second-rate writers. But our motto is, “the best of 
everything,” and to this “ Peterson” owes its unparalelled 
success. 

Cusnton In Bertin Woor-Work.—In the front of the 
number we give a pattern for a cushion, printed in colors. 
The designs are to be done in cross-stitch on Penelope canvas. 
The lightest shade of maize is put in with filoselle, the re- 
maining colors with single Berlin wool. A quarter only of 
the cushion is given, but the whole can be done from this. 
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Our New Premium Mezzotint For 1875, is a picture that 
ought to be in every house in America. In poiut of artistic 
merit it is, perhaps, the finest, as it is the most costiy, ever 
issued. Most of the premiums given away by newspapers 
and magazines are either cheap, colored lithographs, called 
“Chromos,” which are, artistically, unfit to put on the walls, 
or else photograph copies of steel engravings, also litho- 
graphed. The latter are often passed off as impressions from 
steel plates, but it is only necessary to compare them with 
one of our premiums to see how coarse they are, and not the 
real thing at all.. Now our premium for 1875 is a first-class 
line and mezzotint engraving, executed in the highest 
style of art, after an original picture by J. W. Ehninger. 
The plate cost, in all, two thousand dollars. No premium 
of equal value, we boldly assert, will be offered by any 
magazine for 1875. The subject is “ WasHineTon’s First 
Interview With His Wire.” The story, as is well known, 
is quite romantic. Washington, on his way to join Gen. 
Braddock, in the great French and Indian war of 1755, 
stopped, with his orderly, at the White House, since so cele- 
brated in the Virginia campaigns of M‘Clellan, Lee and 
Grant. Here he met a young and beautiful widow, with 
whom he was so fascinated, that the orderly, instead of 
being summoned within half an hour, as he had expected, 
led Washington's horse up and down, nearly all day, while 
his enamored master was listening to the gay sallies of the 
charming Mrs. Custis. The result is matter of history. Mrs. 
Custis became the wife of the great hero, and was known, in 
after years, as Lady Washington. You can get this picture, 
gratis, by raising a club for “Peterson” for 1875. Begin 
at once! 


Tue Picrorrat SouvENIR is the title of a new collection 
of engravings, twenty-five in number, which we offer, for 
1875, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, instead of 
the “Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” if 
they prefer it, “The Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates, like 
those published in “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, a similar num- 
ber of plates, equally good, would cost five or six dollars. 


“Instructive Atso.”—The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says 
of this magazine:—‘Thls excellent book for October is 
upon our table, and is interesting, not only as a literary and 
fashion periodical, but instructive to the young mother in 
the raising of a family, or the preparation of a meal, two im- 
portant duties involved on the young and inexperienced 
mother. The perusal of ‘Peterson’ will obviate all this 
trouble and enlighten the young mother in her duties.” 


Tue Cuinesk STYLE is very much affected at present. 
Dresses are worn more and more close to the figure, and 
are short in front, showing the shoes, which, by the way, are 
pointed rather than square at the toes. Both Chinese and 
Japanese materials are largely used for in-door robes, 


Mussina Numpers.—In reply to N. C., we would say that 
we always replace numbers lost in the mail, if notified. It 
is not often that a number miscarries, but when one does, 
we always send a duplicate, if written to. 


Remit Earty.—The Jannary number will be ready by the 
25th of November, and will be the most beautiful we have 
ever issued. Those who send soonest will get the earliest 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 
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Curarer Tuan Ever.—We call attention, again, to the 
great reform in the postage laws, by which subscribers to 
magazines and newspapers, by sending their postage to 
the publisher, secure, at a lower rate and with absolute cer- 
tainty, the speedy and safe transmission of their periodicals 
through the mails. In order to meet this great reform, in 
the spirit with which it has been inaugurated, we have added 
the postage, or rather a part of it, to the club rates of “ Peter- 
son,” (as will be seen in our Prospectus,)so that subscribers, 
when once they have remitted to us, will receive their maga- 
zines, monthly, at their respective offices, without further 
expense or trouble. “ Peterson” will, hereafter, be, cheaper 
thun ever. 


Tue New Stytes oF Heap-Dresses, of which we have 
given so many illustrations lately, culminate in the one 
called the Codogan, which is a queue, such as gentlemen 
wore in olden times, of a single braid tied up in a long loop 
with a bow of black ribbon. The braid is to be the wide 
basket braid instead of that of three tresses. A high comb, 
with finger puffs in front of it, crimps, and side locks com- 
plete the front of the coiffure. Still, the variety of coif- 
fures is very great, and the older fashion holds its own 
with many. The true way is to select that which is most be- 
coming to you. 

Emp.LoyMent For THe Minp is what thousands of wo- 
men are in need of. After the plodding routine required 
for material necessities has been gone through with for 
the day, and the tired body requires and enjoys rest, the 
minds of all bright women reach out hungering and thirst- 
ing after intellectual food. Not having that craving satis- 
fied is what causes unhappiness for many. Tosubscribe for 
a good periodical is, therefore, a real economy. Food for the 
mind is as absolute a necessity as food for the body. 


“Never AGAINn.”—A lady writes, “Send me aspecimen to 
raise a club with. I did not take ‘ Peterson’ last year. but I 
will never do without it again. Club or no club, I will take 
it myself. I was not here, last winter, and neglected to 
renew my subscription: the first time in twelve years; and 
you cannot teli how I missed it.” 


Tue Premium Enoravine of “ Peterson’s Magazine” for 
1875 has quite taken the newspaper press by storm. The 
Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican, echoes the voice of hun- 
dreds, when it says, “It is gotten up in Peterson’s usual 
style, which is simply the best that money, talent and time can 
accomplish !” 

“AtonE WorTH THE Price.”"—The Goderich (Canada) 
Star says, of one of our recent Berlin patterns, “ it alone is 
well worth the price of the magazine ;” and adds, “every 
lady should possess a copy of ‘ Peterson.’” Remember, this 
is the only magazine that gives these patterns. 


“ A Frienp In Tuk Hovse.”—A lady writes :—* Your in- 
valuable magazine has been, really and truly, a friend in 
the house, this past year. Many a time, when wearied with 
family cares, I have, after reading one or two of its bright 
stories, feit like a new being.” 

Our TiTLe Page, this year, is from one of Landseer’s most 
famous pitcures, and represents the shepherd, after a snow- 
storm, digging out his lost sheep. As a painter of animals 
Landseer has never been rivalled. 





Never Acarn.—* Circumstances would not permit me to 
take your magazine this year,” writes a lady, “but I hope 
never to be without it again.” We have scores of such. 


“In Every Hovsesonp.”—The Skowhegan (Me.) Re- 
porter says of our premium plate for 1875, “ it is a picture 
that ought to be in every American household.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prosper Merimee’s Letters To An Incognita. Edited by Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.—The extraordinary sensation which the pub- 
lication of these letters created in Paris, and even in Eng- 
land, has not even yet died out, and Mr. Stoddard has acted 
wisely, in the interest of his “ Bric-a-Brac Series,” in giving 
them to the American public. The letters cover a period 
of more than thirty years, and are addressed to a lady, with 
whom this celebrated Frenchman appears to have been in 
love at first, but whom he afterward came to regard, after 
his rejection, with a platonic friendship that lasted all his 
life. Who the lady is, or was, has not been discovered. 
“The mystery which surrounds the letters,” says Mr. 8tod- 
dard, “their freshness, their epigrammatic brilliancy, their 
keen and flashing wit,” to say nothing of other merits, will 
long continue to draw attetnion to them. Some recollec- 
tions of Lamartine and George Sand close the volume: but 
its principal interest is in these remarkable letters. 

Francatelli’s Modern Cook-Book. With Sixty-Two Illustra- 
tions. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—While 
young housekeepers, who wish to be economical, should 
provide themselves with “The Young Wife’s Cook-Book,” 
or “ Miss Leslie’s Cook-Book,” or some others of the cook- 
books of this enterprising firm, every hotel-keeper, confec- 
tioner, first-class boarding-house owner, or family of means, 
should have “ Francatelli.”. There is no hpok of its kind 
extant, in any language, that can be said to excel it. It gives 
the very best receipts, in the Culinary art, in use in France, 
Italy, Germany and England. With it as a guide, a com- 
petent cook can get up an entertainment for any number of 
persons, at a ball, or elsewhere, or can provide a select din- 
ner for a few, such as royalty might be proud to partake of. 
The illustrations show how to serve up the various dishes. 

West Lawn. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton & Co.—Mrs. Holmes has published 
many popular novels, notably, “Lena Rivers,” “ Tempest 
and Sunshine,” “Ethelyn’s Mistake,” and “Cousin Maud,” 
but no one, we think, quite comes up to this in merit. It 
was written, we understand, during her sojourn in Swit- 
zerland, last summer, and shows the marks of more than 
ordinary care. 

The Lily and The Cross. By Professor James de Mille. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—The scene of this story, 
like that of the first part of “ Evangeline,” is laid in Acadia. 
Professor Mille always writes well; his “Dodge Club” 
was inimitable; and this tale, though in a different vein. 
is quite as good, perhaps better. 

Running To Waste. By George M. Baker. 1 vol., 16: mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of the popular “ Maiden- 
hood Series,” and, like all the others, has an excellent moral. 
“Running to Waste,” is the story of a Tom-Boy, and will be 
read with interest by both girls and lads. Illustrated. 

Martyn Ware’s Temptation. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Yirs. Wood 1s one of the 
best writers of the sensational school, and the present little 
novelet is one of her most effective. 

Risen Prom The Ranks ; or Harry Walton's Success. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. 1 vol.. 16 mo. Boston: Loring—A book that 
will be very popular, we predict, with young people. It 
forms one of the series, the “ Luck and Pluck Books.” 

Five Thousand A Year. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Another powerfully 
written story, by the author of “East Lynn.” The large 
type of this edition recommends it particularly. 

Take A Peep. By Paul Cobden. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—aA collection of fugitive storics, all good, 
published originally in a family newspaper. The volume 
is illustratad. 
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DEPARTMENT. 





, OUR ARM-CHATR. 

“CHEAPEST AND Best.”—The newspaper press, without 
exception, pronounce “ Peterson’s Magazine” to be the 
cheapest and best. Says the Brownstown (Ind.) Banner :— 
“The ladies say it is by far the best.” Says the Milford 
(Mass.) Journal :—* The cheapest and best ladies’ magazine.” 
Says the Albany (Oregon) Democrat :—* The best lady’s 
magazine published.” Says the Gerardtown (West Va.) 
Times:—“ The cheapest of the reliable fashion magazines 
of the day.” The Darlington (S. C.) Southerner says :— 
“The cheapest lady’s magazine in America.” The Woburn 
(Mass.) Journal says:—“* The cheapest fashion book pub- 
lished.” Says the Salem (Mass.) Post :—* No lady can afford 
to be without it: it should be in every family.” Says the 
St. Sophia (La.) Sentinel:—*It is without doubt the best 
and cheapest publication of its character in the country.” 
Says the Skowhegan(Me.) Reporter :—* It grows better with 
age.” The Washington (N. J.) Chronicle says :—‘ The best 
periodical of its class in the country.” The New Holland 
Pa.) Clarion says:—“ This magazine is the ladies’ favorite.” 
Says the Mansfield (0.) Herald :—“ Peterson’s Magazine is the 
best aud cheapest in the world!” We quote these, out of scores 
of similar notices, in order that persons getting up clubs 
may show them around. No other magazine can exhibit so 
many testimonials as “Peterson.” There is no deception 
about it. 


A BsavtiruL Frenp; and Vicror’s Trivmpn, are the 
names of Mrs. Emma D. E, N. Southworth’s two new books, 
just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Each one is complete in one large duodecimo volume, bound 
in morocco cloth, full guilt back, price $1.75 each. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have also just issued a new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all of the popular works 
written by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. This edition 
is complete in thirty-seven volumes, bound in morocco cloth, 
full gilt back, price $1.75 each, or $64.75 for a complete set, 
put up ina neat box; and a set should be found in every 
library, and in every family in the land. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PeTersoNn’s MaGazrne, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue CaTaLocue of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is, perhaps, the largest and 
best of any catalogue of good novels to be found in the 
United States. The prices of the books, too, are very rea- 
sonable. Catalogues are sent, gratis, if written for. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. XI.—IntestriG0, 

’ Chafings of the groins and necks of fat infants especially, 
as well as others, where attention to cleanliness is not ob- 
served, frequently become troublesome affections. Excoria- 
tions behind the ears are still more likely to become sources 
of much solicitude to mothers. 

The origin of the mischief of the groin arise most com- 
monly from neglect; the babe is permitted to lie too long 
in wet napkins by the over-busy or neglectful mother, busy 
with her many household duties; for often she is alone or 
without “help,” and if the babe inclines to sleep, she feels 
it to be a necessity not to disturb it until her work is done 
up for the morning ; and thus tlie little unconscious sufferer 
lies in wet, swaddling clothes, steaming with heat from the 











moisture of the same, while the salts natural to the urinary 
discharge are irritating and excoriating to a delicate skin, 
and thus a peculiar inflammation, attended with heat, red- 
ness, minute vesicles, and subsequent discharge, is estab- 
lished, and the groins become suddenly involved in an un- 
healthy condition. : 

Perspiration alone is sufficient to produce it sometimes, as 
is the case in the folds of the neck of fleshy babes; the skin 
overlying other portions, attended with constant friction 
from the restless movements of the head, and assisted with 
saliva flowing from its mouth antecedent to cutting its 
first teeth, render it quite difficult, with all the prudence and 
care that can be exercised on the part of the mother, to pre- 
vent it. 

But neither can these extenuating remarks, or apology 
of any kind, be applied to her in cases of excoriations be- 
hind the ear. Here all, or most of the causes, perhaps, that 
give rise to such difficulties, can be avoided, if sufficient care 
be exercised. There is no undue moisture here; no friction 
of any moment to produce it. It can only be charged to a 
want of cleanliness and inattention to the condition of the 
child’s stomach and bowels. 

From a very slight inflammation at first, those cases soon 
become developed into deep and troublesome ulcers, pour- 
ing out a copious and most offensive discharge, which ‘irri- 
tates and excoriates the surrounding healthy skin. The 


5 whole ear finally becomes swollen, inflammed. and very 


painful to the child. All this mischief to the babe, and 
anxiety to the mother, often result through the advice of 
officious women, or “old nurses” who declare that it is peri- 
lous to the child to dry up these sores. It may be dangerous 
to dry them up, but it is perfectiy safe and most advisable to 
heal them by rational treatment at the early stage, when 
simple means.will accomplish the end in view. 

Cleanliness, keeping the parts dry, dusting them with 
flowers of zinc, correcting the stomach and secretions gene- 
rally with a few small doses of Husbaud’s maguesia, will 
generally suffice. Less frequent nursing, less feeding, avoid- 
ance of overloading the stomach, correcting the secretions, 
and keeping the parts dry with some mild powder, are essen- 
tials in the treatment, 





HOLIDAY GAMES. 

GAMES AND Forreits.—As this is the season of the year 
when long evenings begin, and people make merry around 
the fireside, we resume our notices of games, which we in- 
termitted during the summer months. 

“Neighbor, Neighbor, I Come to Torment You,” is an 
amusing game, played as follows:—The players sit in a 
circle, and one begins by saying, “ Neighbor, neighbor, I 
come to torment you.” “What with?” is the question of 
the next player. “To doasI do,” whereupon one hand is 
moved. This is passed round the circle, until all the play- 
ers are moving their one hand. Then the same formula is 
repeated, save that the answer is “ To do with two as I do,” 
when both hands are moved; and the thing continues until 
both hands, legs, head, and body of each player are in mo- 
tion, which presents a comical effect. 

“ Jingles” is also amusing. One of the players leaves the 
room, and the rest determine on a word. When be re- 
enters he is told a noun that rhymes with the one chosen, 
which he must find out by their dumb movements. Say 
“bat” is the word selected, he is told that it rhymes with 
“rat,” and the players either try to imitate flying or hitting 
a ball with a bat. 

We have known much fun caused by keeping four or five 
children in the room while the others are sent out, and plac- 
ing them behind the drawn window-curtains; then let one 
just show the eye through the opening, and when the rest 
are admitted they have to decide to whom it belongs—by 
no means as easy a task as it seems. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

Hovse PLants.—Perhaps every one is not aware that the 
coldest place in a room on a cloudy day or at night, is with- 
in a foot or so of the window, just where the plant-stand is 
stationed. All dwellings cannot be new, and new ones are 
not always proof against the insidious attacks of cold. In 
the old ones the windows become loose with the wear and 
tear of years; there are cracks and crevices where a small 
current of cold air penetrates, and where the frost creeps in 
stealthily, and seizes on the green leav:s. To guard against 
this, we paste a narrow slip of paper (ofa color corresponding 
with the paint in the room) over every aperture that admits 
a passage from the air without. The unsoiled margin of 
newspapers is very good for this purpose, as the texture is 
light and thin, and adheres readily to the wood. Give ita 
trial, and prove the fact, only do not select a cold freezing 
day for the business, It saves the trouble of moving the 
plants at night, and assures their safety when the mercury 
drops low in the thermometer. Our climate is subject to 
sudden and unlooked for changes, and often one night will 
destroy a whole winter’s care, and ruin hopefal prospects, 
even as late as March, when we deem our security good. It 
is well to be prepared for these emergencies or caprices of 
our latitude. Some complain of their plants growing spind- 
ling and weak, and yielding no bloom. One fault is too 
high a temperature, with too much water a portion of the 
time during the day, and too low a one at night. When 
this is the case they grow sickly, and we hear the often- 
repeated complaint, “I can’t keep plants, they don’t do well; 
what do you do to yours?” You want strong but growthy 
plants to secure bloom and beauty. Every day, when we 
water, we turn our plants, and thus keep them even and 
shapely, by allowing every side the advantage of the sun. 
A slip will grow during the winter, and become a large 
flowering plant ina four-inch pot, if judiciously watered and 
cared for. Earthen pots without glaze are best, as they are 
porous, and absorb superfluous moisture. 





ART STUDIES. 

To Draw on SmoKeD Cuina.—One of the most elegant 
and useful accomplishments, now that a display of China 
has come into fashion again, is drawing on smoked china. 
We give, as seasonable, therefore, instructions for represent- 
ing dark objects on a light ground, such as trees for moon- 
light views, clouds in stormy skies, shadows, etc. A sea- 
piece would be very successful on china, as dark masses of 
rock, ships in a storm, sea gulls, all help to produce a good 
effect. We would suggest another good subject for this pro- 
cess—a forest of pine-trees, with the dark trees in the back- 
ground, broken up here and there by light touches from a 
moonlight sky, the dark shadows of the same reflected on a 
piece of water skirted with ferns, would be a pleasing study. 
And now the process. Smoke your china as dark as possi- 
ble. Take for your subject a dark mass of fir-trees, forming 
a background to a rustic cottage; a cloudy sky. For tools, 
a small piece of wool about the size of a nut,a darning 
needle, a round piece of wood cut toa point, with a little 
wool twisted lightly rouud it. Draw the outline with the 
darning needle, getting the form of the trees; make out the 
branches of the same; then with the piece of wool stamp 
our light clouds, passing the wool rapidly to and fro. As 
you approach the trees, use the piece of wood covered with 
wool, working im and out to retain theirform. Your clouds 
now are almost white; smoke it again lightly over the sky 
only, and go over the parts you wish to keep white. Lighten 
the sky round the trees, and near the horizon with the wool 
using both tools alternately for the larger and smaller 
touches; stamp with the large piece of wool when your 
trees are too dark. Then finish up with light touches with 
the darning needle, and a few broad lights in the foreground. 
Edges can be easily softened off with the wool. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


8a Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Boil a Turkey—The turkey should be well washed in 
tepid water, then rubbed all over with lemon-juice, and 
placed in a sauce-pan, with just enough water boiling hot to 
cover him well. A large piece of butter, a couple of onions, 
a head of celery, some carrots, sliced, whole pepper, mace, 
cloves, a bundle of sweet herbs and parsley, with salt to 
taste, should be added. The boiling should be carried on 
slowly, the pot should be carefully skimmed, and in a couple 
of hours or less, according to the size of the victim, the 
sacrifice will be accomplished. Some people stuff a boiled 
turkey with oysters, and serve oyster-sauce with it. That 
is a matter of taste. A purée of celery, or of chestnuts, or 
of onions, even oyster sauce (not oysters floating in paste) 
properly made, will go very well with boiled turkey. But 
the best of all sauces is tomato sauce, or a puree of endives, 
or of any other green meat, if the proper degree of piquancy 
were given to it by the admixture of lemon-juice. 

To Roast Partridges—To look well there should be three 
birdsin the dish. Pluck, singe, draw, and truss them; roast 
them for about twenty minutes, baste them with butter, and 
when the gravy begins to run from them, you may safely 
assume that the partridges are done. Place them in a dish 
together with bread-crumbs, fried nicely brown, and ar- 
ranged in small heaps. Gravy should be served in a tureen 
apart. 

To Fry Partridges.—Take a brace of cold partridges, that 
have been either roasted or braised, cut them into quarters, 
and dip them into beaten and seasoned yolk of eggs. Make 
some butter perfectly hot in a frying-pan, put into it the birds, 
and do them over a moderately hot fire until they are brown. 


VEGETABLES. 


Mashed Potatoes.—Take a quart or more of good potatoes, 
peel, and cut them in two or four pieces, which keep in cold 
water until the whole are ready; then wash them, and put 
them in a pan, cover with cold water and a little salt; set 
the pan on the fire, and cook them. When done, put the 
pan on the back of the range or stove, take a potatu-masher 
and mash them well, then add butter, and mash well again 
to mix the butter thoroughly among the whole. When this 
is done, add about half a pint of milk, little by little, mash- 
ing at the same time; then add salt and pepper to taste, and 
a pinch of sugar. The better and more they are mashed, 
the whiter and better the potatoesare. Be prodigal of elbow- 
grease for mashed potatoes. An improvement is to mash 
them through a colander before adding the butter, thus pre- 
venting any lump that might escape the masher. The quan- 
tity of butter and milk should be according to taste, and, if 
liked, two or more yolks of eggs beaten with a little milk 
may be added after the butter. 

Cabbage.—Boil it very well, then chop it up with a little 
butter, add a small quantity of vinegar and pepper, and then 
fry it for two minutes; grate a little Parmesan cheese, and, 
when ready to serve, pour some melted butter over the cab- 
bage, and sprinkle the grated cheese over it. 

Beetroot.—The beetroot is boiled, and shortly before it is 
wanted, so as to retain its color; it is sliced, and over it is 
poured a sauce of one teaspoonful of vinegar mixed with 
sweet cream, to which are added a pinch of salt and a little 
sugar. 

DESSERTS. 

Sauce for Plum-Pudding.—Fresh butter and powered lump- 
sugar beaten together until the mixture becomes of the cone 
sistency of cream. Boil the pudding six or seven hours, 
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Plum-Puddings.—1. Take two pounds of beef-suet, one 
pound of bread-crumbs, one and a half pounds of flour, two 
pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, half a pound of 
mixed peel, one and a half pounds of foot sugar, fourteen 
fresh eggs, halfa pint of milk. Grated nutmeg, powdered 
allspice, ginger and salt to taste. 2. Take one pound of beef- 
suet, raisins, currants, and sugar, half a pound each of 
bread-crumbs and flour, four new-laid eggs, one ounce of 
candied peel, sufficient milk, and spices to taste. 3. Take 
half a pound each of beef-suet, currants, and raisins, two 
raw carrots, and two raw potatoes, grated, two heaped table- 
spoonfuls of flour, two heaped tablespoonfuls of bread- 
crumbs, two large tablespoonfuls of molasses and moist 
sugar, two ounces of candied peel, one large pinch of salt, 
and two of baking-powder; powdered ginger, nutmeg, 
and spices to taste, and the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon 

College Puddings.—Grate two pounds of crumbs of bread, 
shred half a pound of suet, and mix with half a pound of 
currants, one ounce of citron, and the same of orange-peel, 
one quarter of a pound of sugar, half a nutmeg, three eggs 
beaten, whites and yolks separately. Mix these all together, 
and make up the puddings to the size and shape of goose 
eggs. Having melted half a pound of butter in a frying- 
pan, when quite hot, stew the puddings in it over a stove, 
turning them two or three times till they are of a fine light 
brown. Serve with pudding sauce. 

Pumpkin-Pie—Pcel and prepare the pumpkin as you wouid 
a vegetable marrow, boil enough of it, with a little sait in 
the water, to make a quart of pulp; mash and put it through 
a sieve, and to a quart of pumkin add a quart of milk, two 
cups of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of rose-water, one of gin- 
ger, half a nutmeg, the grated rind of one lemon, and four 
eggs. The ginger may be omitted if not liked. Tobe baked 
in deep pie-plates, lined with puff paste. 

CAKES, 

Pound-Cakes.—1. Take the weight of eight eggs in flour, 
in butter, and in pounded loaf-sugar, and one pound of cur- 
rants; work the butter to a cream, dredge in the flour, add 
the sugar, currants, and some slices of candied peel ; mix all 
well together, then whisk the eggs, and blend all thoroughly ; 
beat the cake well for some time, and put it into a round tin 
lined at the bottom and sides with buttered white paper. 
Bake from one and a half to two hours. Half the quantity 
of the above ingredients will make a moderate-sized cake. 
2. Beat one pound of butter to a cream, and mix with it the 
whites and yolks of eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready, 
warm by the fire, one pound of flour, and the same of sifted 
sugar; then, by degrees, work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten add a glass of wine or 
brandy, and some caraway seeds. It must be beaten a full 
hour. Put it ina buttered pan, and bake it a full hour ina 
quick oven. The above proportions, leaving out four ounces 
of butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious, and, 
to most tastes, pleasanter cake. 

Gingerbread Nuts.—1. Six ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, molasesand ginger“ by rule of thumb,” 
to make a stiff paste; or two and a quarter pounds of flour, 
one and a half pounds of molasses, ten ounces of butter, 
three-quarters of a pound of moist sugar, two ounces of 
lemon-peel, and one ounce of ginger. Bakein a quick oven. 
2. One pound of golden syrup, one and a half pounds of 
flour, one and a half pounds of butter, one and a half pounds 
of sugar, and one ounce of ground ginger. Half the butter 


and sugar to be melted together: mix well, and roll out 
very thin; cut to size required with a pastry cutter, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter; the butter and sugar to be 
melted together, and then the flour dredged in. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


3 
Fic. 1.—CarrtaGe-Dress oF Dark-VioLeT VELVET.— 

Under-skirt made rather long and plain. Polonaise trim- 
med with the fur of the gray fox, and bows of ribbon down 
i the front. The Polonaise is looped up quite far back, and 

long ends hang from the back of the neck from beneath a 
large bow. Violet velvet bonnet, with yellow roso and 
wing. 

Fic. 1.—CarrraGe-Dress oF Dark-Green S1LK.—The 
skirt is laid in straight plaits down the front, and the back 
is slightly puffed. Dolman of light-green cashmere embroi- 
dered in darker green. Hat of dark-green velvet and silk, 
with a light-green plume. 

Fic. 111.—Hovse orn WALk1nG-DreEss.—The petticoat is of 
black silk, trimmed with four narrow-plaited ruffles, put on 
far apart. The over-skirt ard basque are of light gray-blue 
cashmere, trimmed with seal-skin fur. 

Fic. 1v.—CAnrRIAGE oR Hovse-Dress oF PinkisH VIOLET 
S11xk.—The under-skirt is trimmed with three flounces, with 
a puffing heading them. The upper-skirt is rather short, 
and wrinkled in front, and is most intricately looped-up at 
the side with sashes made of the silk. The basque-body is 
cut off square in front, but has rather a full postilion at the 
back. Bonnet of velvet and silk of the color of the dress. 

Fig. v.—WALKING-Dress, OF Fawn-CoLtorep “Drug- 
Get.”—The under-skirt is of silk of the same color, trimmed 
with one deep ruffle. The upper-skirt is made quite plain, 
and but slightly looped. The basque has a rolling collar, 
and is buttoned at the side with large pearl buttons, and it 
is trimmed with a narrow band of corded silk of a shade 
lighter than the drugget. 

Fig. vi.—WALKING-DREss or Nut-Brown CasHMERE.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with four ruffles, two of which 
are plaited and two gathered. The upper-skirt falls to the 
top ruffle of the lowerskirt, in front, and is drawn back and 
fastened under a large bow of brown ribbon of a shade 
much darker than the dress. The basque is small, and 
pointed in front. 

Fic. Vul.—WALKtNG-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
velveteen, made quite plain, The upper-dress is of very 
dark-blue poplin, bordered with a wide band of blue velvet, 
lighter than the dress. The deep basques, sleeves, and waist 
are also trimmed with the velvet. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give also the back and front of 
the newest mantelet out this season. It is round at the 
back, and falls with square ends in front. It fastens at the 
throat with a large gimp agrafe, and the edge is enriched 
with a feather fringe. Large faille pockets are placed at 
each side, and fastened down with a large pocket, the lower 
portions being decorated ribbon bows and ends; similar 
ornaments in front of the arm. The mantelet is beaded 
both at the back and front. 

Tue Hats AND Bonyets in our wood-cuts are of the very 
newest style, and all different to suit varied tastes, and suit- 
able for the new styles of wearing the hair. 

We also give a half-fitting Dolma of striped drugget, the 
half-woolen fabric which is the newest and coarsest-looking 
material worn this winter. It has the advantage of being 
very warm, and is very stylish looking. Of course, this ma- 
terial must be made up quite plainly, with but little drapery 
and puffing. It is sometimes quite plain, and sometimes 
striped, or in check, as a darker shade of brown on brown, 
or darker gray on gray. 

A great effort is being made to introduce figured materials, 
and in woolen fabrics. There are all sorts of fanciful de- 
signs, such as diagonal stripes dotted with pin-head figures, 
clusters of triple cross-lines, plain vertical lines with basket- 
woven ones between, and broad oblique lines, etc. Then 
there are mottled camel’s-hair and inch-wide stripes of two 
shades of the same color, zigzag and herring-bone twills; in 
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act, the designer’s ingenuity has been taxed to coax Fash- ; over the shoulders of a cool day. It is called the Mignon 
ion into something that is not a uniform self-color. In silks ; Cape, it is circular, made of white cashmere, and lined with 


the effort has not been quite so successful, the matelassé being 
the most popular; but this material is too expensive to be 
much used, as it sells from five to seven dollars ayard. It 
looks like a wadded and quilted satin of rather poor quality. 
It is only suitable for apron-fronts that are not too much 
looped-up, for cuirass waists, sleveless jackets, or something 
that does not require to be much draped. It is silk with a 
satin face, and as thick as though it were wadded. It is 
woven to louk like fanciful quilting in small diamonds, ara- 
besques, and floriated designs. It is made in black, olive- 
green, navy-blue, chestnut-brown, and in various other 
colors. In pale-pink, blue, and white, the material will be 
largely used for skirts for wearing under trained evening or 
dinner dresses. 

Worth, as a rule, makes his new black silk dresses with 
large revers on the skirt; they cross in front, and then sepa- 
rate as they descend to the feet. The train at the back is 
either plaited or draped, it rarely falls in long, unbroken 
folds. The revers are ornamented in different ways, some- 
times with wide insertion embroidered with jet, sometimes 
with loops of faille, mixed with laces arranged en cascade, etc. 
A very Wlegant black dress has bands of jet arranged diago- 
nally on the front breadth, and at the sides black faille loops 
lined with pale pink faille; these loops descend en cascade, 
and are accompanied by coquilles of black grenadine. The 
bodice is made with a waistcoat, striped on the cross with 
jet bands, Another black faille dress has bands of black 
velvet upon the revers, and loops of very narrow black rib- 
bon velvet following the line of these bands; the loops are 
lined with violet. The train is entirely velvet; the bodice 
is faille, with velvet sleeves. 

The bodices are almost all madein the same style. The 
basque is sometimes continued all round the waist ; some- 
times it stops in front, when it is replaced by a waistband. 
The Joan of Arc bodice has been very popular, but it is a 
mistake to adopt it absolutely. To look well it requires 
magnificent materials,and a very pretty figure—neither 
too stout nor too thin—otherwise it has a ridiculous and an 
ungraceful effect. Ostrich feathers, made into a trimming 
and put on with bands of fur, are very elegant. 

Pours are gradually disappearing from the back breadths 
of skirts. Sometimes the top of the breadths are gathered, 
and look like drawn silk, so close is the stitching; but the 
most general style is to plait the back breadths in wide folds, 
extending the entire length of the skirt. It is difficult to 
keep these plaits in place, so either cords or tapes are sewn 
on the wrong side of the skirt, at intervals of about four 
inches apart, and each plait is fastened to these cords at the 
intersecting points. 

With the disappearance of puffs and drapery, cloth dresses 
for the street will gradually creep in; though we do not 
think them very warm, they will be very stylish. 

MANTLEs are becoming cloaks again, being made longer 
than heretofore. Some of the new French ones form an 
over-skirt, but are much too complicated to describe. 

Tue New Bonnetsare all made to be worn with'the Artois 
or Codogan style of hair-dressing. The brims in front turn 
upward and outward, and there are both stiff and soft 
crowns. Felt and a combination of silk and velvet are the 
most popular. Birds of every description are used on stylish 
hat-bonnets, whole birds, with even the feet perfect, are so 
fastened on the brim that they seem to be flying down on 
the face. Small black birds, with red-tipped wings and red 
breasts. are very popular. Flowers are usually massed in 
front of the brim, the branches passing down the middle of 
the crown. Roses of all shades are more worn than any 
other flowers. 

Brack CnHateLain Baas, made of silk or velvet, and 
heavily embroidered in jet, are still worn suspended from the 
side. One of the greatest novelties is a light wrap, to wear 
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silk, and has a collar held in an upright position with 
whalebone. 

Many of the out-door costumes are double-breasted, conse- 
quently have two rows of buttons on the bodice. Pearl 
buttons, encircled with silver are considered in good taste, 
and the plain white pearl are more in favor than the bright 
iridescent pearl. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Scorcu Suit or Dark-SLATE GRAY MERINO FOR A 
Boy.—The skirt is made quite plain in front, and laid in fall 
plaits at the back ; bows of velvet trim the sides of the fronts 
and part of the skirt; the jacket is trimmed with black 
braid, and has a small cape added for cold weather. Stock- 
ings of gray and black plaid. Black velvet cap with eagle’s 
feather. 

Fic..11.—Boy’s Hungarian Surt or Dark-Brown Crora. 
—The trousers are close-fitting, and reach to the knee, where 
they are nearly met by the high boots. The coat. which is 
made with plaits in the skirt at the back, is trimmed with 
two rows of buttons in front, and the collar and trimming of 
the cuffs is of a velvet lighter shade of brown. Brown velvet 
cap, trimmed with a border of gray Astraken. 

Fig. 11.—Girv’s Ovt-or-Door Dress or BLack VeLvET.— 
Made very plain in front, and laid only in a few deep plaits 
behind; the bottom ot the skirt, the neck and sleeves are 
trimmed with chinchilla fur; the black-velvet cap is also 
trimmed with the same fur. Broad leather belt at the 
waist. Gray and white striped strings, and boots edged with 
fur. 

Fic. 1v.—Grri’s Ovt-oF-Door Dress.—The skirt is of 
black velvet, laid in kilt plaits; the sacque is of rather light 
blue cashmere, made rather close-fitting at the back, and 
with wide sleeves, and edged with white fur. Victorineand 
muff of the same fur. Black velvet hat, turned up with 
blue velvet, and trimmed with a white feather. 

Fic. v.—Girv’s Dress or OLIVE-GREEN CASHMERE.—Man- 
tle of rich light-brown cashmere, opening at the back over 
the black velvet bow and ends, which finishes the waist of 
the dress; it also opens over the arms, and is lined with pale 
yellow silk and quilted; the hood is also lined with pale- 
yellow’silk. Olive-green hat, with brown plumes, 








NOTICES. 


4a In Remitrine, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
Be par- 
ticular to address the letter to Cuaries J. Pererson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4ay~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

42> When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4 > Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4&3~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with cither the January 
or the July number. 

43> Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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$5 2 $20 per day at home. Tr ‘ree. Address $99 FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- 
74 Geo, St1nson & Co., F 1, Maine. ¢ culars free. U. 8. Prano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
LADIES AT HOME ={(17, AGG (ARTS sees 


AND MEN who have other business, wanted as agents. Your name beautifull 
Novel plans, pleasant work, oop Pay. Send 3 cent stamp | printed in Gold! on 1 doz, for 50¢. post-paid, 3 doz. $1. 
for particulars. | Must have Agents everywhere. Outfits 25c., Samples 3c. 


JOIIN B. ALDEN, 41 Park Piace, New York. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 


CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to 
surpass in WEIGHT, FINISH and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at 
corresponding prices. 

Ladies are specially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks, which are 
now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 


IT IS AMAZING 


That people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the in- 
estimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a ripe 
old age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. The 
regular use of SOZODONT, that pure and unequaled 
dentrifice, will keep the ivory unsullied, the gums ruddy 
and the breath pure and sweet. The increasing de- 
mand for it, both in our own country and Europe, speaks 
volumes for its great merits. SOZODONT, being com- 
posed exclusively of hygienic vegetable elements, and con- 
taining no solvent, is the only dentrifice which, while 
whitening the enamel, preserves its soundness. 


Just the Faper for Youll 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, Household 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amusements, 
Home Pets, Flowers, W indow Gardening, Cottages, Garden Decorations, 
&c. The finest Journal of Household Art in America. Beantifully Illus- 
trated. Every number a perfect Gem. The handsomest Ladies’ Paper 
in the United States. 
$1.30 per year, including exquisite chromo, “My Window Garden.’ 

-65 for 6 m., “Gems of Flow er Garden.” 
Bes 35) > “ 3 m., “ “ “ “ “ 
‘10 “ 3m_on trial; specimen copies 5 cents. 

Club Agents Wanted. Premium Lists Free. 


THE LITTLE GEM AND } YOUNG FOLKS’ FAVORITE 


A charming paper for the Young Folks; pretty ; full of pictures ; lots 
of fun ; stories, amusements, games, with good hints for self-improvement 
and education. The best and cheapest of Children’s Journals. Price, 
60c. per year, core handsome Engraving or Chromo. Specimen 
copies 3 cents. WANTED—Boys and girls to get up clubs everywhere. 
Send for Premium List. 


WIN Dow GARDENING.—A new book, superbly illustrated, devoted to culture of plants, Bulbs and 
Flowers for In-doors, with handsome illustrations of Hanging-baskets, Ferneries aud Parlor Decorations. Exquisitely 
illustrated. 250 Engravings. The most complete book ever published. Price $1.50; sent prepaid by mail. 

LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE PAPER.—Rose or Violet Tinted. Your own Initial. Superb 
— Highly Perfumed. Pretty Chromo in each box. Price 50 cents per box. 

THE HORTICULTURIST.—Devoted to Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, Green- 
houses, Cottages, Lawns and Rural Art. Price 30 cents on trial three months. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10 cts. 

Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Pub., 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. City. P.O. Box 2445. 
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DESIGNS FOR TIDYS ON JAVA CANVAS. 





PETERSON’S MAGAZ 








4, AZINE—October, 1874. 








THE BUTTERFLY SLIPPER. 








PETERSON’S MAGAZIN E— November, 1874. 





Painted by J Hayllar 





